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PART I. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








Art. J.—On making Sugar from Beets, in a Letter from 
the Hon. WiLt1AM JOHNSON, of South-Carolina, to the . 
Hon. Jacos Burnett, of Ohio. *.* 

(Continued from page 456.) 


Grinding the Beet-Root. * 


ACHARD, in his experiments, extracted the Sugar by slic- 
ing and drying the root, and then soaking it in water until 
the Sugar was extracted. The water was then evaporated 
by boiling, and the ehrystais of sugar remained. However 
perfect this mode, it is obviously not calculated for prosecut- 
ing the undertaking on a large scale. Yet Achard thought 
otherwise, and considered it as both practical and profitable. 
The extraction of sugar from the beet appears not to have # 
succeeded thoroughly in France until the year 1812, when 
Derosne applied the animal carbon to the manufacturing 
and refining of Sugar. Until this time our author observes, 
‘the course of cultivation, the ignorance of many manu- 
facturers, political wants, and the imperfection of the mode 
and manner, retarded the erection of what is now the most 
beautiful column of French agriculture.” 

The great majority of French manufacturers of Beet 
Sugar prefer to proceed by what they call ‘the process of 
continuity,” that is, never letting it cool or granulate, but 
passing it immediately through the process necessary for 
converting it into loaf sugar; and although our author dis- 
approves of the course, yet I must think it is attended with ; 
great saving of labour, time and fuel. 
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The first act preparatory to obtaining the juice from the 
Beet, is to scrape it clean from the earth and fibres which 
adhere to it. ‘To this some add a washing, and if any of 
the beets are of too large a size to pass into the mill, they are 
cut and quartered longitudinally at the same time. .The 
washing is most conveniently effected by dipping baskets of 
them into running water. But as the sand and earth 
will subside from the juice, this cleaning is not deemed an 
indispensable operation. 

The pulp is then reduced as fine as possible in a mill 
which the French call a grater. ‘There are three mills of 
this description described by the author, but I shall describe 
to you the only one | think tolerable. You have only to 
take to pieces an old fashioned Dutch coffee-mill, fixed in a 
box, and depositing the ground coffee in a drawer, to under- 
stand the structure ofthis mill. It is a truncated cone, fixed 
vertically with the base upwards, and revolving horizontally 
in the hellow of another cone, the outer surface of one and 
the inner of the other, being armed with teeth arranged spi- 
rally. But for this part ofthe operation, I can see no rea- 
son why your apple mills and presses may not be brought 
into requisition. Certain I am that our cob-mill and cotton 
screws, would answer our purpose. Here, however, we come 
upon the fort of our countrymen. You have only to give 
out that you want a certain operation performed, and there 
is little cause to doubt that a machine will be invented or 
improved to do it in the best mode possible. The object 
at this stage is to apply the most effectual and economical 
mode of reducing the Beet to the consistency of paste. For 
pressing we already have machines of almost unlimited 
power. But I strongly suspect that both operations could 
soon be united in a series of pairs of sugar-rollers, fixed 
horizontally, one pair above the other, and the lower pair, 
perhaps, pressed on each other by a spring. 

This is a very material operation, since if perfect, it will 
give you 97 or 98 per cent of juice, and in general is so 
imperfect, as to yield only 60 to 70 per cent. There is great 
room for improvement. Perhaps, however, I may under- 
value Mons. Odobbel’s mill, since it is said to pass about 
8000 Ibs. of beet root perhour. This is doing a great deal 
of work, and it is said to cost only from 1500 to 2000 
francs, when projected to be worked by four horses, and 
requiring the attendance of only two hands, one to throw in 
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the beets and one to clear away the pulp—a boy, [ presume, 
must be employed in driving the horses. 

It is laid down as to this department of the work, that it 
should be carried on just so fast as to keep the presses em- 
ployed, since the action of the air disposes the pulp to turn 
black. Also, that the mill must be washed once a day to 
clear it of any part of the pulp which may adhere and turn 
sour. 

Moving Power.—Every kind of moving power is used in 
France, but oxen are supposed to be the most economical, 
since they may be supported on the pulp after if passes the 
press. Steam, I suppose, will, among us, soon assert its le- 
gitimate supremacy. 

Expressing the Juice.—The French fill the pulp into 
canvass bags, to subject it to the press. It is possible that 
our ingenuity may suggest some more economical means. 
This, however, is certainly recommended by the facility it 
gives to transportation and other movements. Their presses 
are of all kinds, up to the hydraulic press, complete and 
philosophical, but expensive. On this operation we need lit- 
tle instruction, since our cotton-screws may be applied with 
complete effect. It is remarked on this process that the 
grinding and pressing should proceed with activity, as it is 
of importance that the juice should undergo as soon as pos- 
sible, what the French calla defecation, or separating of the 
feces, intending the precipitation or subsiding of all extra- 
neous substances suspended 1 in the combination of sugar and 
water, thus preparing the latter for the process of evaporation. 

An attempt at the rationale of producing sugar from the 
beet juice, will tend to give us a general acquaintance with 
our subject. It will be found to vary but little from the pro- 
cess of making Sugar from the cane. In all the buildings, 
arrangements, apparatus, and conveniences, it would be safe 
to borrow from the experience of our fellow-citizens of the 
mouth of the Mississippi, or the more simple and not less 
ingenious resources of the small producers in the South- 
west of Georgia, whose whole apparatus consists of a trough, 
or a cider-mill and press, and clothes’ kettle. 

Our author gives us avery minute description of the struc- 
ture, apparatus and operation of the mills and boilers in use 
in France, and concludes with a very learned, chemical 
analysis of the Beet juice. I confine myself to that general 
kind of information which is necessary to the practical cul- 
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tivator and manufacturer. Besides the solution of Sugar in 
water, which is the prevailing substance in the beet juice, 
there is invariably found in it a proportion of mucilage of 
leven and of gum. These it is indispenable to separate by 
warming, skimming and precipitation, or both, before the 
process of evaporation can be successfully prosecuted. The 
most common mode of doing this, as well in operating upon 
the beet juice as the cane, is by the use of lime. The 
French chemists and manufacturers found it to be more ef- 
fectually done by the aid of sulphuric acid, as well as lime, 
the action of both of which is invariably promoted by mo- 
derate heat, with continual skimming. 

It is here that the only difficulty exists in boiling Sugar, 
for nothing but experience can enable the operator to judge 

recisely what quantity of these substances to administer in 
each particular case. In general the quantity is very small, 
and the expense attending it trifling; but the facility of the 
process, as well as the perfection of the sugar, depend greatly 
on hitting the just medium. This would greatly recom- 
menu a division of the labour between the cultivator and 
manufacturer, but the expense of transportation is the ob- 
stacle, and hence generally our sugar planters manufacture 
for themselves, and their success would seem to indicate that 
there is little difficulty in acqniring the necessary degree of 
knowledge in this department. I will briefly detail the in- 
structions given by this author in using the lime alone, and 
I believe it varies but little from the practice of others.— 
This is called— 

Method first or the Colonial.—We will take fifty gallons 
as the quantity of liquor to be acted upon. You weigh out 
eight pounds of lime, slacked and sifted ; mix it with as much 
water as will make it into a white fluid, like milk; heat your 
liquor to about 60° or 65° of Reaumur, and when the 
lime has settled so as to leave the water clear, pour it in and 
stir it well, for a few minutes; then take a portion of the 
liquid into a clear glass, and by holding it up to the light 
you will perceive in it clouds or flakes, gathering and sub- 
siding rapidly, if it has had liming enough. If the motion 
is sluggish and the sediment thin, or in small quantities, the 
liming must be increased in moderate quantities, until the 
desired effect is produced. The solution of from three- 
fourths to a pound is recommended as the quantity which 
may be safely used, successively, until the effect is produc- 
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ed. The quantity here recommended is considered as the 
minimum, and therefore quite safe. When the proper quan- 
tity is determined by one or two experiments on the contents 
of the same vessel, the same can be repeated without appre- 
hension; yet it is safe to make experiments from time to 
time, as the season advances, and the juice becomes inspis- 
sated by natural causes, or whenever a new species or new 
purchase of the roots is entered upon. 

The point to be attained in this experiment, is to admin- 
ister just as much lime as is necessary to purify without im- 
poverishing the liquor, and this the author asserts is what 
the operator should endeavour to obtain, ‘‘above all things.” 

When it is ascertained that the lime is sufficient to make the 
feces subside perfectly, the liquor is left to cool aud settle, 
and when quite clear, is drawn off carefully from the feeces 
into another boiler. Should it happen from any cause, that 
the liquor cannot be forthwith subjected to the process of 
defecation, a fermentation ensues, and it may suffer such a 
deterioration as to produce cnly molasses or treacle for dis- 
tillation. This is discovered by the quantity and swelling 
of the froth in the boilers, and to prevent it, it is thought 
advisable when the juice cannot be immediately let into the 
first boilers, to administer a portion (say one half,) of the 
liming in its cold state, while yet in the trough. 

Along with the defecation, the colour is always changed, 
becoming of a lightish grey, or something approaching it. 

An effectual defecation is deemed so indispensable to 
making Sugar, thatit is thought advisable rather to admi- 
nister too much lime than too little. The objections to this 
most simple mode of defecation, are, that it is an invariable 
law of the process, that the lime destroys a part of the Sugar, 
and if too much is administered, it communicates a bad taste 
and smell to both the Sugar and molasses, and renders the 
sugar less fit for the purposes of refining; and this gave rise 
to the improved method of making Sugar, called— 

The French method.—This consists in first using the lime, 

>and then in neutralizing the alkaline quality thus communi- 
cated to the juice, by means of sulphuric acid. This is said 
to be altogether a French improvement, but by whom in- 
vented, is unknown. It has, however, the respectable name 
of Chaptal to recommend it, and appears to differ in nothing 
as to the use of the acid, from the method of Achard, except 
in using the acid after the application of the lime. The ra- 
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tionale of it is this: The lime uniting with the solution of 
Sugar, alkalizes it to a degree which is unfavourable to the 
further process of concentrating and chrystalizing the Sugar. 
The acid is therefore used in order to reduce, without abso- 
lutely neutralizing the alkali. The verification of the 
quantity necessary is thus obtained: a small quantity, say a 
quart or gallon of the defecated juice is taken up, and the 
acid mixed in it, gradually, in ascertained quantities, until 
the desired state of acidification is produced. This is as- 
certained by mixing a drop of the juice with a drop of the 
syrup of violets. ‘The alkali turns it green and must be re- 
duced by the acid until the tinge of green becomes just dis- 
cernable. This, it must be remembered, is an improvement, 
not an indispensable part of the process. 

Concentration.—W hen the juice has been thus medicated, 
it soon becomes limpid, and is then carefully drawn off into 
another cauldron, in which it is boiled and skimmed until 
its density be increased to about 30° of the Areometer, or 
about, say a third in quantity, when it undergoes another 
medication, with a view to chrystalizing it. ‘l'bis is what 
the author calls clarification, and it may be effected by any 
of those substances usually employed for that purpose. 
Blood, milk, white of eggs, &c. But the method recom- 
mended, and which seems to be generally adopted, is to use 
the animal carbon, which is manufactured for that use—it 
is the coloured residuum of burnt bones, or of any other ani- 
mal substance subjected to the process of carbonation. Our 
large cities will soon furnish an abundance of it, whenever 
a demand arises. It is comparatively a cheap article, and 
has attained to all the purity that fire can produce, before 
it is used. 

The object in using it is to precipitate all colouring mat- 
ter from the juice, as well as any extraneous substances, 
which may still remain suspended in, or combined with the 
fluid, as well as much of the lime and acid previously used, 
and such are said to be its beneficial effects, as to cause the 
beet to yield 334 per cent. more than it will without it.* 

As quantity can do no harm, I believe the enly rule 
necessary in using the animal carbon, is to throw it into 
the boiling fluid until it becomes limpid and colourless. 
A pound is generally enough for five or six gallons, and it 
is not lost in the use. This also, appears to be an improve- 


* Art of making Sugar from Beets, by M. Durbanfant. p. 342-™-4. 
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ment, not an indispensable condition in making Sugar; but 
certainly not to be neglected, if its use be so very beneficial 
as represented. The quantity in a large operation can be 
determined in the same mode with the lime or sulphuric acid, 
to wit, by experiment on a small scale. Some manufacturers, 
it appears, add to this preparation a filtration through 
woollen cloths, which is represented to have its advantages. 

All that remains is the ordinary process of Sugar-making, 
concerning which you may: obtain the most perfect practical 
information, at the mouth of your river. It consists in 
evaporating the water by boiling, until the liquid will chrys- 
talize. On this subject I will conclude with giving a few 
hints, which you may regard as so many nostrums or re- 
sults of my own little experience. The liquor, when boiled 
down to the point of chrystalization, is still in such a state 
of fluidity as leads an inexperienced operator to doubt if it 
will granulate, and there are many tests farnished by this 
and other books for determining the chrystalizing point. I 
will not repeat them, but give a brief practical hint or two, 
on which I know you may rely. 

When the liquor approaches that point, it is discovered 
by a great tendency to rise and overflow the cauldron, as 
every one has seen whoever boiled sweet-meats, or sugar- 
candy. ‘The increased tenacity of the fluid preventing the 
escape of the air. A little fat thrown into the pot then re- 
duces ittocommand. When this indication decidedly ap- 
pears, the most usual method is to try if the liquid will rope 
between the thumb and fore finger, about an inch or more, 
as it cools. But if you will only let a drop of the hot liquor 
fall into a tumbler of cold water, you will soon have every 
doubt dissipated, for if not boiled enough it will mix or be 
suspended in the water, whereas, otherwise, the drop sinks 
freely to the bottom. This shows its increased density. 
You may then take it off and stir it until the granulation is 
distinctly developed. All that remains to be done is the 
mechanical operation of draining and drying. 

If ever you should superintend an experiment on making 
Sugar, I would claim your attention to one subject. If, af- 
ter the granulation is fully developed, you will deposit a 
portion of the mass in a close vessel to cool, you will find, 
that as the Sugar settles, there remains on its surface an in- 
spissated fluid of a peculiar delicate sweetness. This is the 
treacle, and I take it for granted that the whole mass, had 
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it been taken from the fire a little before it had been boiled 
down to the state proper for granulation, would, upon cool- 
ing, have exhibited the same appearance and properties. 
Now for my own use, | should prefer that treacle, greatly, to 
the granulated Sugar; and | am inclined to adopt the opi- 
nion, that if ever we should get over certain habits and pre- 
judices on this subject, the treacle or ins pissated liquor, 
would supercede the granulated substance in common use. 
If so, I am inclined to think we might dispense with lime, 
acid and carbon, and have a more pleasant substance in 
place of Sugar, produced with greater certainty and much 
less trouble, and if deposited in good casks, subject to less 
Joss and fewer casualties. Nor need it, 1 suspect, exceed 
forty or fifty cents a gallon, to give the planter an equal 
profit with Sugar. 

| observed before, that it was common in France for the 
manufacturer to carry on his process of refining to the point 
necessary to produce loaf-sugar. Our author says that the 
Beet Sugar is not only as proper for this purpose as any 
other, but that it yields a greater proportion to the pound. 
This would, I presume, be an important accession to the 
manufactures of our interior, and it presents one of those 
intimate and immediate alliances between agricultural and 
manufacturing industry, which may well be set down as 
among the most certain and most abundant sources of na- 
tional prosperity. 

Need I suggest to you the feelings of the philantropist, 
when contemplating the probability that this most general 
and growing want of the world—this pabulum of a most 
extended and productive commerce, hitherto the monopoly 
of slave-labor and the South, shall become the product of 
free labour, and the equal property of the North, the South, 
the East, and the West? I, as a Southern man, and as a 
slave-holder, can look forward to it with the most pleasing 
anticipations. Will it not identify your feelings and interests 
with ours, by increasing your agricultural profits and ha- 
bits? Your fine country predisposes you to live by tilling 
the soil, and while your agriculture is productive it will take 
much to turn your industry into any other channel}. I should 
rejoice also, to see you in the full participation of the bene- 
fits of this valuable staple. I fear the exclusive enjoyment 
of all the valuable staples of our country is but too well cal- 
culated to foster envious feelings. Yet if you were all aware 
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of what we have to sacrifice and suffer for their enjoyment, 
you would find that Providence, as usual, has fairly balan- 
ced our accounts. And should you succeed in taking this 
branch of industry all to yourselves, still we must retain the 
rice, cotton, indigo, and may resort to an hundred aban- 
doned, sources, on which our ancestors prospered. 

I must give you one caution in forming an estimate of the 
relative products of the cane and the beet. All the experi- 
ments recorded from which is deduced the proportion of 5 
per cent. from the beet, establish a ratio with reference to 
the weight of the root. Ifthe same thing were done, with 
regard to the weight of the cane, I am confident that it would 
not come up to the proportion of the beet. ‘Twelve and a 
half per cent. or one-eighth of the weight of the jnice, iz, I 
think, considered as the fair product of the juice of the cane. 
Now I have taken 60 per cent. as the product of juice from 
the beet, and if 60 Ibs. of juice will yield five pounds of su- 
gar, the beet produces just two-thirds as much sugar as the 
cane. 

It is with pride and pleasure I subscribe myself your 
friend, 

WILLIAM JOHNSON. 
Note.—In the previous numbers, the following errata occur.— 


Page 395—for ‘“‘ Dombasli,” read Dombasl. 
« 396—for ‘ Russian,’ read Prussian. 
& 455—for “ Reaumier,” read Reaumur. 





Art. If.—-Process of Manufacturing and Clarifying Sugar 
from weak or unmature Juicve, and of obtaining Sugar 
from Molasses; by Z. KinaGsiey. 


White Oak, St. Mary’s, 15th July, 1830. 


Sir,—Having read in some liberal systems of economy, 
that individual knowledge ought to be common stock to 
which every member of society has an equal right, and be- 
lieving in this creed, my.sentiments are at variance with all 
secrets and privileges; moreover, being one of your subscri- 
bers, and residing in a part of the country where the making 
of Sugar has now become an object of attention, | am sur- 
prised not to have found in any of the numbers of your very 
useful ‘*Southern Agriculturist,” any practical directions 

VOL. I11.—No. 10. 65 
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how to proceed in converting the juice of the cane into Su- 
gar, in cases where its want of maturity, or other opposing 
causes, render its clarification by the ordinary process of 
lime, inadequate te that object. This locabwant of practical 
information in converting weak and unripe juice into Sugar, 
by defecation, | consider as owing entirely to the shortness 
of time since the cultivation of that article, and its granula- 
tion into Sugar, were looked to as objects of profit in some 
of our Southern States; for itis now more than twenty-five 
years since the European chemists, in their experiments upon 
beet-root juice, discovered that a modification of that pro- 
cess could be applied to cane juice with great advantage. 
My attention was first drawn to the subject by a conversa- 
tion | bad with the Marquis Lafongere, in St. Augus- 
tine, about twelve years ago, from whom I learnt that each 
process was thew practiced in Martinique, and since that 
time all the -ub,equent improvements in Sugar-making have 
been generally diflused through the Aimerican Sugar colo- 
nies, Where they are now im#common use, and with which 
improvements it will be our interest to keep pace. 

Tie present state of my information upon that subject, 
amounts to what [now communicate to you for publication. 


Your most obed’t serv’t, &c. 


Z. KINGSLEY. 


Clarifying and Sugar-boiling processes,from modern Recipes 
in Fra.ce, England, and the West-India Colonies, &c. 


After putting the cane juice in the boilers to clarify, pour 
in for every 100 gallons, the following composition. 

i lb. 4.02. sulpburic acid, at 66° Beaume, mixed or stirred 
round in 4 !b. 4 oz. of cold water, then agitate strongly the 
cane juice inthe clarifying boiler. This mixture being well 
done, there must be added 2 lbs. lime, weighed when quick be- 
fore itis slacked, butafterwards slacked and converted into a 
soup (Boullie.) After having again.agitated the liquor in 
the boiler, light the fire in the furnace; the liquid having 
arrived 75° Reaumur, pat in half a gallon skimmed milk, 
or, what is far better, half a gallon of bullock’s blood, free 
from smell, mixed up with an equal quantity of cold water, 
well beat up together; then strongly stir or agitate on pur- 
pose to mix all well up together. Operatiug thus in the cla- 
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rifier, it comes to pass that the two deposites (occasioned, the 
one by the action of the sulphuric acid, the other by the 
lime,) form only one; the operation is now simplified, and 
in the evaporating boiler you have onlyso concentrate suf- 
ficiently the cane juice- 

The skimmings obtained in this operation of clarifying, 
are thrown upon a pretty thick filtering cloth; afterwards 
closed up in bags also of strong cloth, and are passed under 
a press for this purpose, to press out the sweetened water 
which they might still retain. 

It is well proved that an excess of lime causes the 
Sugar to undergo considerable alt -rations, and to be secure 
from the losses whieh its presence occasions; it is found that 
the surest means is to neutralize it by sulphuric acid, with 
which it forms an insoluble compound, but you must be 
carefal never to use acid in excess, for that would be much 
more hurtful to the sugar than an excess of lime, for instead 
of favouring the crystalization, it would destroy it. So 
that one can only employ the exact quantity, and always 
ascertain if the saturation is complete, by avery simple me- 
thod, which is to dip in the saturated juice a small piece of 
blue paper ; which if there is an excess of acid will imme- 
diately become red; if on the contrary, there is an excess 
of lime, it will be as easily detected by dipping a piece of 
yellow pa, er init, which the alkali causes to become red, 
even with some drops of syrup of violets the excess of lime is 
equally proved, when it becomes of a green colour. 

One essential observation with regard to syrup taken out 
of the evaporating boiler, is, that it ought to weigh 23 to 
29° of Beaume’s hydrometer. 

The sngar- -boiler being filled to within four or five inch- 
es, and coming to boil, produces a white scum which must 
be taken off by a skimmer, afterwards push the fire briskly 
until Reaumer’s thermometer indicates 87°, then it hecomes 
prudent to be more careful with the fire, for the nearer the 
Sugar approaches to its boiling point, the more it is exposed 
to the risk of burning or sticking to the bottom of the boil- 
er. If during the operation of boiling, the syrup rises too 
near the top, throw in a lump of butter about the size of an 
almond, which will have the immediate effect of reducing it. 

The Sugar is boiled to perfection when the liquor reaches 
90° Reaumur. It should then be taken off immediately. 
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How to derive great benefit from the Molasses drained 
from Brown Sugar.—As soon asthe Molasses is mostly drain- 
ed from the Sugar, put it into the clarifying-boiler, filling 
it about one thirdgfull, then fill wp. with water, which being 
well mixed up, and heated to 60°, it ought to weigh 28 or 
29° Ariometrique Beaumeé, then add to every hundred gal- 
lons 2 o2. sulphate of magnesia, $ gallon of builock’s blood 
dissolved in cold water, or if you cannot get blood putin the 
same quantity of skimmed milKsa good quantity of milk of 
lime also well dissolved; afterwards stir all together with a 
wooden mover purposely to effect a complete mixture : as 
soon as this liquid in the boiler marks 70° Reaumur, add 4 
lb. of animal charcoal in fine powder, or should that be 

wanting take 5lb. of veee.able charcoal (the first is by far 
the best) taking great care to agitate it with the wooden 
mover, for fear it should fix itself or form a deposit on the 
bottom ofthe boiler—-immediately after the liquor or molass- 
€s mounts in the boiler, throw in 4 gallon of bullock’s blood, 
or as much milk dissolved in water and got ready before 
hand; then the boiling lowers itself, taking care not to 
urge the fire; some minutes afterwards the boiling recom- 
mences, and mounts up, then the clarification is finished. 

Then there is a large wooden ease in which acloth poek- 
et is fixed, into which pour the clarified liquor contained 
in the clariner, taking care to draw off clear until the ani- 
mal or vegetable charcoal is fixed to the bottom of the 
pouch, when no more runs through. The syrup or clari- 
fied liquor having passed through the linen or eloth pouch, 
it is conveyed into the boiler; then proceed the same as in 
boiling Sugar, except that it must be carried to 914 Reau- 
mur,and done or boiled with a more moderate fire towards 
the lasi, and when the Sugar is at proof, always open the 
coor of tle furnace. By this process one is alw ays sure of 
obtaining from 40 to 45 Ibs. of good Brown Sugar for every 
160 lbs. of Molasses. 

Molasses mixed with one sixth part pure water, may be 
boiled without being clarified, as is explained before, butin 
this case the Sugar produced from it is red, with poorer 
crystals, and in smaller quantity, that is to say instead of 40 
to 45 Ibs. it will only yield from 30 to 35 Ibs. Sugar. 


Recipes translated from the French.—Puta double hand- 
full of clay of the consistence of paste, with an equal quan- 
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tity of sifted charcoal dust, to make a paste of; then fill up 
the pail with strong clear lime-water, soas to make it about 
the full thickness of cream, and put it into the boiler at 819 
to 83° Reaumur, in proportion to the quantity of 1000 Ibs. 
sugar, and let it boil five minutes ; the Sagar will become 
quite clear, and when the Molasses is drained off will be 
very white, 


Reripe— oz. sal amoniae dissolved in the proportion 
to 200 Ibs. Sugar, pat into the covler, will prevent froth and 
promote granulation, 

The “above two Recipes are from memeoganda of the 
Mauufacturers at Paris, of an old date. 


Art. I1l.— Observations on the causes which produce trre- 
gularity in the coming uppof the Sugar Cane; by J. 
HAMILTON CouPEn. 


[The following letter was written in reply to one from us, requesting in- 
formation as to the cause of the failure in the coming up of Canes, which 
when planted appeared to be in a sound state ; and at the same time we 
mentioned that we had lost almost thewhole of an experimental crop 
which we had planted the last spring. "This was stated in a general way, 
and will account for the expression “if your crop was planted, &c.” 
But to show how correct he has been in pointing out the true cause of 
failure, it is necessary that we give here a more detailed account. The 
Canes we planted were grown on the place, and cut and banked before 
afrost. In February they were examined, and found sound, and prepa- 
rations were made for planting them—low flat beds were made on 
which the Canes were planted, (having been first cut into pieces, 
having from four to six eyes each;) and the earth banked over them, 
forming what would be called a good sized potatoe bed—the Canes 
when put in were carefully overlooked, and every unsound one, as faras 
could be judged of, was thrown aside; several had shoots from one 
to two inches long. They were planted February 24th. The succeed- 
ing months, March and April, were excessively dry, and after waiting for 
some length of time, and finding only a few shoots appearing, we examin- 
ed the beds, and to our no small disappointment and mortification, found 
almost the whole of them completely dried up. Most of them had shot 
out roots, and a few had made efforts to send up shoots—some of these 
were three or four inches long, but the roots and shoots had perished. 
We are satisfied that not one eye in a thousand succeeded in throwing up 
a shoot, and even those which did come through and lived, have never 
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grown well. We are not the only persons who have suffered by planting 
on beds instead of on level surfaces, and we have heard of some who 
have lost almost the whole of their crops from ihe same cause. It is there- 
fore of importance that the information contained in Mr. Courer’s letter, 
be disseminated as early and as extensively as possible, for he not only 
points out a very material error in the wode of planting the Cane, a 
recommended by some writers, but also furnishes some very valuable 
information relative to the best mode of preserving them during the 
winter.— Editor. } 


‘“‘ Hopeton, near Darien, August 1, 1830. 


Dear Sir,—I had just despatched a letter to you con- 
veying the promised drawings aud explanations, relative to 
the erection of Sugar works, and the setting of kettles, when 
I received your favor of the 24th July, requesting me to 
point out the eause and prevention of the irregularity in the 
coming up of your experimental Cane crop. 

As you state that your Canes were sound when you 
plantec ‘d them, and as it does not appear that they were ex- 
posed to either frost or excess of moisture, it is probable 
that the failure was owing to the dry-rot. This disease is 
of common occurrence if the Canes are deficient in mois- 
ture, for any length of time, during the early period of 
their vegetation, when the roots are not sufficiently deve- 
loped to furnish the necessary supply: and it is also occa- 
sioned by planting Canes, after they have put out their 
shoots and roots, in a soil not sufficiently moist to continue 
the incipient growth. 

In the first case, the j juices of the Cane are gradually eva- 
porated; and as there is at the same time no external sup- 
ply of moisture, the plant becomes dry and pithy, and the 
buds and roots perish for the want of it. 

In the second, the check given to the-vegetating germ is 
so long continued as to destroy it. The necessity of mois- 
ture to the healthful condition of the Cane-plant, until the 
period when it has sent its roots into the earth, has given 
rise to the practice in the West-Indies, of planting in holes 
and during the rainy season—and in Louisiana of running 
a trench three or four inches below the surface of the 
ground, and of completing the planting before the dry sea- 
son of March. 

In the instances which have come under my observation, 
of a failure in the coming up of Cane crops, one of three 
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causes has usually been apparent—defective seed-—excess 
of moisture, or a deficieney of it. 

To obviate the first, the Canes should be cut down be- 
tween the 15th and 20th of October, before the period of 
the usual occurrence of a white frost ; and after remaining 
two or three days to wilt the leaves, the product of two 
rows should be laid together, in the alley between the beds 
on which they grow : so placing the Canes that the leaves 
shall form a regular thateh over the whole. The earth is 
then to be drawn over them, in the shape of aridge, and to 
the depth of at least four inches. If the land has been s 
ficiently drained to keep the Canes free from stagnant wa- 
ter, and the above operations are so faithfully executed as 
to exclude air and frost, there will be no risk of the Canes 
receiving any injury during the winter. This mode is far 
preferable to that of stacking ingmatrasses, as it is not so 
liable to injury from heating or from severe frosts and cold, 
wiuds. . 

The Cane, although it requires, during the early stages 
of its growth, a regular supply of moisture, is, yet fatally 
affected by the excess of it whemever it is covered with 
earth. Its habits are, in this respect, interesting. If Canes 
are thrown into a ditch during the fall months, andsarey 
kept covered with water to the depth of a foot or , they 
will rem:in in a sound state until the spring ; and if then 
planted will vegetate freely : if they are placed on the sur- 
face of the ground and covered with water a few inches 
deep, for several weeks during even the heat of the spring 
months, they will remain uninjured ; but if in either situa- 
tion they should be covered with earth, putrefaction will 
occur after a week or two. ‘The extent ofthe injury I have 
found to be in proportion to the depth of the covering. If, 
from defective drainage, water remains stagnant around 
the Canes, whether during the winter or summer, the effect 
is equally injurious ; occasioning in the first case rotting of 
the buds ; and in the second a diseased growth. 

From excessive dryness of the soil, result, dry-rot in the 
spring, and deficiency of growth during the summer and 
fall. 

To avoid the effects of the two extremes of moisture and, 
dryness, the land, if low and stiff, should be well ditched, 
deeply and finely pulverized and reduced toa level surface : 
trenches for the reception of the Canes, placed from four 
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to five feet apart, agreeably to the kind of Cane and quality 
of the soil, should be run three inches deep and from six to 
ten inches wide. In these trenches two lines of plauts are 
to be laid, parallel to each other and from two to four inch- 
es apart. ‘The Canes are to be carefully examined to as- 
certain their soundness—cut in lengths of four or five joints, 
and so placed that the but end of one shall toueh the point 
of the next ; and as nearly, as the inequality of their lengths 
may permit, the evds of the plants in one line should be 
Opposite to the middles of the other. ‘They are then to be 
covered with well pulverized soil, to the depth of three or 

ir inches: and are to remain in this situation nutil the 
end of February, when the earth is to be lightly shaved off 
to such a depth as to leave a covering of an inch or an ineh 
and a half only. By pursning this mode, while the bot- 
toms of the Canes are in eontact with a permanently moist 
soil, they are never exposed to the injurious effects of stag- 
nant water. 

A common error among our Planters, originating in the 
ridge culture of most.of our staples, bas been in placing 
the Canes in a bed, instead of in a trench below the sur- 
face of the land : and if your crop was planted in this man- 
mer, it sufficiently accounts for its failure. 
~ As our winters are usually wet, and the spring months 
after the end of February very dry, the Cane crop should 
be planted before the Ist of March. After it is eut down 
for seed the earlier it is planted the better; for the partial 
vegetation which occurs during the winter, establishes the 
roots firmly in the soil, and prepares the plants for an im- 
mediate and rapid growth on the approach of hot weather. 

These observations, will, I hope, contain a sufficient an- 
swer to the inquiries of your letter, but if any further ex- 
planation is required, be pleased to call on me ; and be as- 
sured of the pleasure it will afford me, to communicate for 
the use of yourself or of your friends, any information which 
I may possess on this or any other agricultural subject. 


I am, my dear sir, 
Most respectfully, your obed’t serv’t. 
J. HAMILTON COUPER. 
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Arr. IV.—On the Preservation of the Sweet Potatoe ; by 
J.D. 


, “ China Grove, 14th April, 1830. 


Mr. Editor,—Your favour, post marked the 27th ult. 
came dulyto hand. Believing that the “ Southern Agri- 
culturist’’ has done much good, and will do much more for 
the planting interest of the Southern States. I have used 
my endeavours'to increase its circulation, and am sorry I 
have not been more successful. I am, however, pleased to 
learn, that each year ofits existence, has produced an ac- 
cession of patronage. _ That it is a source of pleasure and 
profit to its readers, as well as to the Editor, 1 am well 
satisfied. 

I would complyimmediately with your request in giving 
an “ out-line of themanagement of my crops,” but really I 
feel diffident on the occasion. 'The course of my pursuits, 
aS well as my total want of talent for writing for the press, 
has always admonished me to be silent. I am nevertheless, 
sure, that many wholesome and useful truths come to the 
public in a costume adorned with neither learning or sci- 
e1ice. For the present, I will only make a few remarks 
‘« relative to the preservation of the Sweet Potatoe,’’ re- 
quested by your correspondent. 

I generally commence digging in my Sweet Potatoes 
about the first of November, preferring that there should 
be frost to kill the leaves on the vines first. In the latter 
part of each day, while taking ia my potatoes, I carry them 
in stick baskets from the field, to the place where I put 
them up forkeeping, assorting them as I take them up, 
putting the cut and small potatoes together, to be used 
first—all the fine large ones to themselves, tobe kept for the 
last. 

Potatoes should be handled carefully, and as seldom as 
possible in getting them to the spot where they are to be 
put up for keeping. I usually put up my potatoes in hills 
or cocks containing from seventy-five to one hundred bush- 
els each ; first forming a bed from the centre of a spot six 
or seven feet in diameter, by drawing the earth from the 
middle to the edge all arouad, making a saucer like spot. 
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In the centre of this spot stick down a pole about three or 
four inches thick, round this pole, pile:your potatoes, until 
you have the quantity required ; first, however, put downa 
bed of pine straw for the potatoes to lay on. The. sides 
of the cocks should be as perpendicular as you can get the 
potatoes to stand, in order that the rain water may run off 
quickly. Cover the hill with corn stalks carefally laid on, 
with the buts on the ground to the thicknesscef five or six 
inches, then bank the cock with dirt. The best mode to 
do this, is, to dig a ditch round the-hill, leaving a margin 
between the hill and ditch of a foot, which will sapport the 
dirt thrown from the ditch on the cock. Having proceeded 
thus far, draw the pole out of the centre of the cock, which 
will leave a cavity entirely through from top to boitom, 
this will serve as a flue to pass off the moisture and heat 
from the potatoes. Place over the top a piece of pime or 
cypress bark, which generally retains the shape of the tree, 
and of course leaves a space below, for free circulation of 
air; on this piece of bark place a spade full of dirt to keep 
it to its place. The last operation to complete the hill, is, 
to settle the dirt on it, by clapping it all over with a spade. 
The rain water will then run off, and not be absorbed and 
dampen the Potatoes. When Potatoes do rot, put up in the 
above mode, it is for the most part on the North side. I 
think if pine bark was put on the stalks before banking, 
on the North side, about one-fourth of the circle, it might 
be advantageous. I have never done so as yet. When 
the warm weather comes on, take up your Potatoes, and 
put them into a cellar, made for the purpose, where they 
will continue sound for summer use. 


J. D. 


Art. V.—On Plantation Gardens, and the Culture of 
Vegetables; by the Epiror. 
(Continued from page 476. ) 
Leeks. 
These may be propagated either by off-sets trom the old 
plants, or by seed. The latter mode is preferable, as the 
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plants raised from off-sets are continually sending up others 

which requiresto beyremoved. When it is intended to raise 
them from séed,they should be sown on beds early in Sept. 
fora spring, andin Marebfor afall crop. From which sowings 
they may be had during the greatest part of the year. As 
® soon as they are large enongh, the ground where they are 
to be travsplanted to, should be prepared, and made very 
richy and witha dibble they should be set out in rows about 
fifteen inches apart and about four inches in the row, the 
plants should be set so deep, as nearly to bury their first 
leaves, but the earth oughtmot to be pressed close to the 
sides, the rootsonly shoald'be covered and the plants left 
as it were in ahollow cylinder—or they may be planted in 
trenches, and earthed up like cellery. The object in either 
case is, to blauch the stems, which may be by these modes 
obtained much longer, in this state than if merely planted 
out as is commonly done, without earthing up .at all. 
Should it be wished to make se of offsets from the old 
stalks; a feweplants from the spring crop should be left, 
which will send up namerous shoots in September, when 
they may be taken up, separated, and set out singly, and 
treated as those raised from seed, with this addition, that 
they must be carefully and often overlooked, and every off-set 
which appears must be removed immediately, as they have 
a strong tendency constantly to throw them up, and these 
injure the main shoots, which alone ought to be left. ‘The 
after culture comsists merely in keeping them clear of 
weeds, the earth well pulverized, and earthing them up a 
little as they grow, imorder to blanch them. 


Scallions. 


A considerable quantity of Scallions ought to be planted, 
for they are of easy culture, and to them the negroes are 
more partial than any other of the alliacéous tribe. They 
can be set along the edges of the beds where they will oc- 
cupy very little space. They may be planted at almost 
any season, but do best when set out between the months of 
September and March. For this purpose take up a few 
bunches and divide them, so as to leave only from one to 
three shoots in each, and plant them at the distanve of 
eightinches, along the rows, and they will soon send out 
numerous shoots, which may be used as wanted. 
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Onions. 


The seeds of Onions should be. sown on beds in the 
months of August and Septémber, from whence they are to 
be transplanted as soon as large enough. It is usual near 
this city to make use of small sets; which are imported, 
from the North, by »which much time and labour is sayed. 
It is extremely difficult to raise these small bulbs or, sets 
here, and we have found it preferable to purchase rather 
than to attempt it, or even to sow the seeds as above 
directed. When sets are used they need not be planted out 
before the last of October, or during the months of Novem- 
ber and December. The spot of ground selected for them 
should be rather low and moist, for they do better in such 
situations during our warm weather,than in dryer soils. The 
best and largest Onions which we ever saw were grown by a 
neighbour of ours, on a piece of reclaimed marsh ground. 
We have, however, grown them to considerable size on 
light dry situations. The beds should be made wery fine, 
and be well manured with rotten dang, (that®from the’ 
fowl] house is to be preferred) and the plants set_out in rows, 
about twelve inches apart, and about six inches imthe row. 
They should have merely their roots covered, and»by no 
means be set deep. If the small-bulbs be used they may 
be merely pressed down along the line, so as to bring their 
roots in close contact with the earth, but it is better net’ to 
cover them entirely, for itis amistake to suppose that Onions 
should be buried, or have the earth drawn up around them 
whilst growing. | The after culture is verysimple. It con- 
sists merely in keeping them/free from weeds, and the soil 
well pulverized. 

It is an old recommendation, that their tops should 
be bent down at.a certain stage of their growth, (when 
the bulbs commence swelling) but wehave no faith in 
it, and believe it to be of uo service whatever : at least we 
have experienced no benefit from pursuing it. As soon as 
the seed stalks appear, they shonld be broken off, or they 
will exhaust the sap whic h would otherwise form the bulb, 
the consequence of which will be an inferior bulb, unfit for 
thetable. When the tops commence dying, the Onions 
should be taken up, and after being well dried in the sun, 
be tied in bunches and hung in some cool place, and in this 
way they will keep tolerably well. But even with this treat- 
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ment they will rot: they should not, however, be thrown 
away, but as only the outer scales will then perish, (unless 
lefi fora great length of time,) they should be reserved, and 
together with the smallest Onions be set out in September, 
or as soon as they show signs of resumed growth. These 
Onions will grow rapidly, and by the month of December 
fine new bulbs will be ready for the table. Near a city 
where they can be purchased so cheap and in such abund- 
ance, as they can be here, few will attend to this, but in 
the country where this cannot be, the above plan may be of 
service. 


Spinage. 


There are two varieties of winter Spinage, the round 
and prickly’ seeded; they are both good.” The latter is 
generally thoughtto be the hardiest, but the other is suffi- 
ciently so to withstand the severity of such winters as we 
usually haye—the leaves are larger, and the plants, we 
think, produce more. 

For Spinage, the ground should be made very rich, in 
order to,afford frequent cuttings, which it cannot unless 
there be an abundant supply of manure. The seeds had 
better be sown on beds of about four feet in width, which 
enables the person gathering to do so without treading on 
them. " They may be sown either broadcast or in drills. 
We prefer the latter, as it can be more easily attended, and 
kept clean. The first crcp should be sown in September, 
but it will, in all probability, suffer from the depredations 
of worms. Successional crops should therefore be sown in 
October, and it may be sown during the whole winter. 
Towards the spring ofthe year, it should be sown only in 
small quantities about once a fortnight, as it soon runs to 
seed. If English seed can be obtained at that time, it 
ought to be preferred, as it will not run. As soon as it is 
large enough, it may be thinned out, and the plants thus 
drawn up may be used, and the thinning continued until 
they are three inches apart in the rows, after which only the 
outer leaves should be cut, taking care not to injure the 
heart leaves—in this way a large supply may be obtained, 

(To be continued. ) 
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Art. VI.—On the Culture and mode of Gooking the Sal- 
sify, and the drying of Peaches ; by Mrs. N. HeRBEMONT 
of Columbia. 


{The last summer we had the pleasure of spending a sHiort time in the com- 
pany of Mrs. Herzemont, from whom we learned many interesting 
particulars relative to the culture of Flowers, &c. Her attention, 
however, is not wholly bestowed on her Flower Garden and Shrub- 
bery, but the Kitchen Garden, also, receives some share of it. in the 
course of conversation the Salsify. was mentioned, and from what 
then passed, we have been induced to request from her, directions as to 
the best mode of cultivating and dressing it, and we received a few mails 
since, the annexed directions forthat vegetable. It will be seen that Mrs. 
Hersemont recommends that it be sown in February ; this period is pro- 
per in the lower country for the spring crop, butit may also be sown 
now, and will be fit for use in the springx—The Recipe for Dried 
Peaches (written also at ourrequest) we can assure our readers is most 
excellent. We have partaken of Peaches prepared (according to :this 
mode) by Mrs. Hexsemont, and therefore speak from our own know- 
ledge.— Editor.} “ 


We sow Salsify here in February ; but in the low country 
it might be better a little earlier. Manure a piece of ground 
well with good rotten stable manure, spread it eVen on the 
surface, then spade it by putting the spade perpendicularly 
down the full depth of the spade, and with the foot give 
the spade another push, to be sure that the earth is turned 
over at least a full spade deep ; also leave a trench as it is 
spaded, fill the trench at the end of the spading with good 
earth taken any where. It is a slovenly way of working to 
put in the spade slanting, and not toleave a trench. Lay 
the beds off as for carrots, and sow the seeds exactly the 
same. It requires as much room every way. The Salsify 
will be fit for the table at the same time as the carrots ; but 
it is much better the winter following, particularly as there 
is no great variety of vegetables at that time. It 1s proba- 
ble the failure complained of is owing to the seed. There 
are two kinds, one with a dark purple blossom and _ the 
other with a yellow blossom not worth planting. I shall 
take pleasure in sending you seed of the former kind. 

Now for the Cooking—To begin with the best way first. 
ist, Boil the Salsify, scrape them, cut them in half, length- 
wise, and dip them in a rich batter, and fry them in lard. 
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2d, Boil the Salsify, mash them in a piggin as potatoes 
are mashed, then put in batter, mix it well, aud fry it in lit- 
tle patties.* 

3d, Boil the Salsify, and then slice them cross-wise, put 
them in a saucepan with a little butter, a spoonful or two of 
cream, a little pepper and some salt: stir it till itis ofa 
light brown, hardly coloured. 

N. B. In making the batter, put in a large tea spoonful 
of ground ginger. 

As we are on the subject of eating, cooking, &c. a me- 
thod of keeping flies from fresh meats may as well be recom- 
mended. It is simply by shaking fine black pepper over 
all the cut places, the ends of the bones, and the loin bones. 
Wherever the pepper is, a fly will not approach. It is no 
detriment to roast meat, and for boiled it can be washed off. 


Dried Peaches. 


Just before quite ripe, peal Peaches, either plum or soft 
Peaches. ‘Take out the nuts, put them in boiling water 
till they are a little soft. Take them out and throw them 
into a pail-full of cold water, when cold, drain them and 
weigh them. To every pound of Peaches put halfa pound 
of powdered loaf sugar. Lay the Peaches in a kettle, and 
sprinkle the sugar tll it is all in. Let it remain till the 
syrup runs sufficiently to allow putting it on over a very 
slow fire. When the sugar is all melted, let them boil 
slowly, till the Peaches look clear, put them ina large bowl 
and let them remain all night. The next morning place 
them singly in dishes, and put them in the sun to dry. Turn 
them over every day, till they are sufficiently dry to be pack- 
ed in boxes or stone jars. The soft Peaches are as good, 
if not better than the plum or cling-stone Peach, and the 
nut is taken out much easier. 

The Peaches will, some of them, break in doing. After”. 
they have been in the sun two or three days, with a tea 
spoon anda silver fork draw the broken pieces together in 
the form and size of a peach, and they will dry solid. 

There will be more syrup than can be dried with them, 
which may be used, by boiling some Peaches prepared as 
above im the spare syrup. These will be inferior, but still 
good, 


* A little corn cut from roasting ears that has been pfevious!y boiled, mix- 
ed with the Salsify, adds much to the favoar.—Editor. 
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Art. VII.—On the Rot or Mildew of Grapes; by GEORGE 
J. F. CLARKE. 


“St. Augustine, 7th August, 1830. 


Dear Sir,—A formidable enemy of our Grapes, known 
under the several denominations of blight, rot, mildew, &c. 
has long drawn my attention to its cause and its remedy. I 
now believe I have arrived at the first, and that the other 
follows as a very simple one. Perhaps I ought to defer this 
communication, until I had demonstration to offer as con- 
clusive as that required by the Apostle Thomas, who, to 
confirm his other senses, must probe the wound with his fin- 
ger—nineteen-twentieths of mankind require similar evi- 
dence on the invasion of every old practice. But to effect 
this, though I have many proof subjects in progress, it will 
require perhaps two or three years more ; agricultural ex- 
periments, you know, are slowj and in the mean time the 
whole may be lost. I want this much recorded, for I feel a 
particular national interest in our having something to teach 
our European friends in their most boasted article of 
culture. 

This disorder is not confined to particular varieties of 
this valuable fruit, though some are more readily and large- 
ly susceptible of its ravages. In Florida, (and we hear that 
in all North America,) it frequently occurs. It is sorely felt 
in Many parts of Europe—probably in all countries where 
the same systemized outlines of its propagation are so uni- 
formly followed; and certainly so in those subject to long 
intervals of early drought. Agricultural man never dug 
the ground deep for pleasure or pastime ; he sought no far- 
ther when he found his wants supplied near the surface ; he 
is content to take all there as sterling, while he often seeks 
in theories and the moon for what lies, in facts, just below 
his feet; as I conceive in this case—a cause whose effects 
produces the cause of this disorder. 

Public opinion (no wizard in natural philosophy) attri- 
butes it to humidity ofthe atmosphere ; the proximity of the 
fruit to the ground ; prevalence of noxious winds; density 
of foliage ; worms at the roots, and other equally unexamin- 
ed causes. I contend that its origin lies in a want,ofdepth 
in the roots of the vine, which generally arises from the 
mode of planting them. But 1 must stop here to premise. 
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First—I must presume it not generally known, when I 
have never met with a word on the subject, that the vine is 
propense to forming a dgep and strong tap-root of great 
importance to its well being. And though acquiring this 
with peculiar rapidity, is yet too slow for the approaching 
heat and drought of summer so immediately after planting the 
cuttings in the spring; by which its descending bud is over- 
taken and paralized; and its next efforts to descend breaks 
out into small branches that never go deep. This tap-rvot, 
when not interrupted in its progress, goes to a depth sure 
of aconstant and bountiful supply of water. And so supe- 
rior is its growth when undisturbed, that it will thicken in 
a season to nearly the size of the end of the cutting from 
whence it sprung, issuing from between the bark and the 
wood; while the side roots, protruding through the bark at 
the joints, will be but fibres for years. ‘This is the reason 
why I have said in a former number, on the culture of the 
vine, * immediately before putting down the cutting, slice off 
slantwise a piece of its lower end, in order to bring the weep- 
ing wood in contact with the earth.”’ Its disposition to throw 
out this root is soon lost by the end of the cutting being per- 
mitted to dry. 

Secondly—T he tap-root of such plants as are disposed to 
shoot a very deep one, is of as much general importance to 
the tree as all the rest, though not containing in its diametrical 
size, at its junction with the plant, a proportion of more than 
one to ten, with the aggregate of the rest. These remarks, 
I am satisfied, hold good with respect to both our grape and 
orange plants; and, I believe, every other that nature des- 
tined for the subsoil. When they lose this valuable root 
they learn to live without it, as we do with the loss of a 
sense or a limb. But they lose vigour, and are ever after 
liable to severe injuries from comparatively slight casualties. 

Thirdly—From the middle of May to that of June, we 
experience the hotest season of our year, because then the 
most dry, and the least favoured with sea-breezes; which 
brings on a trying drought, that penetrates the earth to a 
considerable depth, of which we form no conception by the 
appearance of the surface. This will be, for three or four 
inches, adhesive enough to lay ona spade in digzing holes, 
while below, for twelve or eighteen inches more, it will run 
off the spade like dry ashes—I have preferred a calabash to 
bail it up in some situations. 
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Fourthly—Excepting in my garden, we have not culti- 
vated grape-vines otherwise than on arbours seven or eight 
feet high. And we have planted them as follows: Ist, A 
cutting three or four feet long is trailed in a trench eight or 
ten inches deep, and one end of it bent up to a little above 
the ground. 2dly, A cutting ten or twelve feet long is trail- 
ed in the same manner, with both ends turned up to make 
two plants. 3dly, A limb is brought down from the arbour, 
and a bend of it inserted in the ground in the manner of a 
layer; and after it has taken root the intermediate part is 
cut away, or cut off from the mother vine and buried in the 
same horizontal position. Here, then, it is evident that the 
second method never afforded the cutting an opportunity of 
sending out a tap-root, as both ends were turned up to make 
foliage. And the first and third were too superficially 
placed to effect a deep location, considering the drought so 
close at hand. 

Now, sir, to the facts. I have reference to this city, where 
many yards and gardens have arbours. ‘This epidemic hap- 
pens late in May or early in June, when the grapes are nearly 
full grown. Its visitation is not every year. Its arrival is 
shortly after a heavy shower, that terminates several weeks 
of drought which prevails only about that season. And 
the extent of damage is in proportion to the measure of the 
preceding drought. Just before the rot manifests itself, 
there is an unusual increase notable in the size of the ber- 
ries. ‘The disorder, as far as it extends to the rotting of the 
fruit, is soon over and does not recur, however the rains 
may continue. The portion of the fruit that remains progress 
to maturity, but do not do well. The foliage at the same 
time shows a sickly appearance ; and when rains become fre- 
quent, though the vine puts out other and longer branches 
that are wholesome, the leaves that met the attack never re- 
cover their wonted healthy appearance. We have no such 
drought or rotting of grapes at other parts of the year. 

All our vines, as I have stated, are shallow rooted, and 
all with their fruit suffer from this sickness, excepting such 
as have got close under a wall, that protects the earth about 
them from the action of the sun; such as grow contiguous 
to kitchen windows, where water and slops are frequently 
thrown out; or near a well where there is splashing and 
spilling ; and what conspicuously appears, is, that in seve- 
ral instances, where the washing and all the kitchen work, 
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excepting the cooking, is done under the arbour, for room 
and coolness, and the slops and rinsings thrown under feet, 
for shortness, neither the vines or fruit partake of this disor- 
der. 

[ will remark here with respect to the humidity of the at- 
mosphere, and the proximity of the fruit to the earth, being 
in fault, that I had this year several young and healthy 
vines under culture on poles, in the vineyard form, the lower 
fruit of which hung within fourteen inches of the ground, 
these escaped and had large fruit, while many others of the 
same character and situation, and others again on arbours 
eight feet high, were nearly all lost. The difference was, 
that those which saved their fruit had each a young ingraft 
growing in their side, just below the surface of the ground, 
and with a view to these they were watered about twice a 
week during the drought. As to noxious winds, unless we 
suppose them possessing discriminating powers, we had as 
well say nothing aboutthem. The density ofthe foliage— 
I am not sure that this does not accelerate the evil after it 
has begun, but it is not concerned in the cause of it. Worms 
at the root or fruit have no part in it—I have searched 
them closely. 

The facts, then, show, that the drought brought ona ex- 
cessive exhaustation; and that the shower ending that 
drought, excessive impletion—or, in other words, the over- 
thirsty plant over drank itself. The same thing kills or 
sickens men and horses—nay, where is there a sudden tran- 
sition from any excess to its opposite, without injurious re- 
sults? How many rational animals have suffered by the 
incautious use of aliments after great privations! And they 
are as necessary, consequently dangerous to plants as well 
as to men. 

It farther appears, that the vines I have mentioned, (and 
there are many of them,) as having enjoyed by fortuitous 
circumstances a supply of water during the drought, felt no 
cravings beyond a wholesome thirst ; consequently they took 
but a wholesome drink from the otherwise fatal shower. 

Not only grape vines are injuriously affected at this time, 
but every article of our fields and gardens that have not deep 
centre roots to pump up their supply of water from below 
the depth to which the drought has exhausted the soil, 
must, and we plainly see do, suffer from the same cause. 
Many planters think, when they see the leaves of their corn 
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turn yellow, that the heat of the earth or air was increased 
by the fall of the cool shower, until it burnt or scalded—it 
is frequently termed firing the corn. But this is impossible, 
unless the ground was first covered with unslacked lime. 
Equally so, if we change it to a sudden transition from heat 
to cold—the heat is never great enough for that effect in 
an article without locomotion—besides, the same thing 
would happen in any very hot day in summer on the fall ot 
a sudden shower. It must be from great exhaustion to great 
impletion, as it occurs but once a year, and then only when 
great exhaustion is present, and at its utmost stretch. 

The remedy then is obvious and simple—water the vines, 
or plant them deeper. They will bear very deep planting 
1 know, and thrive onit. In support of this latter, and far 
better alternative, pray attend to the following information. 

A very intelligent friend informed me, a few days ago, 
that a Swiss, of his acquaintance, settled in Missouri, plants 
his vines thus: He digs a ditch the length of a row, and 
three or four feet deep; and at the bottom of this ditch he 
plants long cuttings, (eighteen or twenty inches,) a common 
depth below it. On the bottom of this ditch he scatters a 
litle manure, and from time to time, as his vines ascend, 
(which they do msot vigorously,) he fills in the surface of the 
ground with the poorest earth he can get, (to discourage 
the growth of side roots, we may reasonably suppose, but a 
matter of no importance to our text,) and that their success 
is surprising ; and no rot or mildew is known among them. 
The ends of his cuttings must lay four or five feet deep. 

The idea, Mr. Editor, of a plant over-drinking itself, may 
elicit ridicule, where observations or arguments are absent. 
I would, therefore, observe in anticipation, that this is but 
little mysterions when compared to the proven fact, that a 
drop or two of animal or vegetable oil, placed on the crown 
of a fig, will force it into maturity several weeks before its 
time—changing it in a days from a small, hard and caustic, 
to a large, mellow and luscious morsel. We cannot com- 
prehend this process, but every one sees that water is as 
necessary, consequently can be as fatal, to vegetables as to 
animals. 

I have taken up and replanted some bearing vines, from 
fifteen to thirty inches deeper than they stood, and intend 
doing so to many more, in order to their better being. These 
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will, I trust, afford the doubting nineteen a plenty of room 
for St. Thomas’ test. 

Put arguments and comments aside, my text is practically 
this: Plant the vines deep enough, or water them well, and 
we ure free from this rot of the fruit. We are often deceived 
in watering in very dry weather—very little dampness near 
the surface, occasioned by the dews, will lead off, sideways, 
a more than double portion of water, without any getting 
farther down. This has taught me to make two or three 
deep holes with a crow-bar, near the body of the plant, at 
such times; a good wetting once effected in this way; mo- 
derate supplies, without holes, will kee, it so. 

Permit me, sir, to make Mr. Herbemont, one of my very 
best bows of respect. I assure you it affords me much plea- 
sure to find any part of my attempts on the vine approved 
by a gentleman of his intelligence and experience. May 
fortune still smile on our efforts, (a Frenchman and a Span- 
iard,) towards this article, susceptible of so much value to 
our adopted country—the land of free inquiry. 


With respectful considerations, your obed’t serv’t, 


GEORGE J. F. CLARKE. 





ArT. VI.—On the adaptation of the Upper and Middle 
Country to produce Cattle, Horses, Hogs and Sheep; by 
ELDRED SIMKINS, Sen. 


Cedar-Fields, near Edgfield Village, S. C. 10th April, 1830. 


Dear Sir,—I acknowledge the receipt of your’s of the 
20th ult. and assure you that both my friend, whom you men- 
tion, as well as myself, are obliged by the kind and favor- 
able manner in which you have been pleased to notice our 
humble exertions in endeavouring to add to the common 
weal of agriculture. Of one thing you may always be as- 
sured, that when either of us write, it will be with a sole 
view to some useful practical purpose. We would be among 
the last intentionally to burden your valuable work with la- 
boured efforts to exhibit our scientific knowledge, (if we pos- 
sessed any,) or with fine-spun fanciful theories about agri- 
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culture, better suited to exercise ingenuity and reading, than 
to lead to beneficial results. Mistake me not, I am no ene- 
my to theories—on the contrary, I am sensible that without 
speculation and theory, many great and useful inventions, 
ordained to bless mankind, would lie buried in the dark bo- 
som of obscurity. The theories, however, which I like, are 
those supported by sound reasons, and illustrated by prac- 
tical analogies. 

You say you would like to have some information on the 
adaptation of the upper and middle country, to producing 
cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep. Upon this subject I can 
give you bui little, other than that which has come under 
the observation of every man who passes through these re- 
gions. In fact, the chief of what 1 can say, results now from 
my fatlures in raising stock, than any success with which 
I have ever met. This, however, will not long remain the 
state of things among the people generally. There are now 
some, and will shortly be abundant proofs of our capacity 
to raise stock of almost every kind. Need I say that [ have 
already been forced, in part, into this experiment, by the 
deluded, I had almost said mad policy of that part of the 
Western country which voted to fasten upon us a tariff of 
duties, so high as to diminish foreign commerce and destroy 
the profits arising from our staple commodities, thereby 
rendering us unable to buy the stock of the West, and of 
course, compelling us to raise it for ourselves. From this 
cause, at least toa great extent, are we indebted to the libe- 
ral exertions now making to fill the upper and middle coun- 
try with an abundance of live stock of every kind. The 
experiment is going on, and so far as it has gone, has been 
crowned with undoubted success. We are to be sure natu- 
rally and essentially a produce-raising or planting country, 
and there lies our true pecuniary interest. The West has 
contributed to make us a stock-raising people, which have 
greatly contributed to destroy a most profitable trade for 
their supply of stock, which was unquestionably thetr true 
interest. How long this extraordinary policy will be pur- 
sued by sections of country deeply interested iu the reverse 
of it, this is no place to discuss. 

Without entering at large into the fitness of these regions 
to raise stock, I will give you a few among many reasons, to 
show that they can become so as soon it is made their in- 
terest to turn their attention that way; and our reason is the 
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undoubted fact, that they have already become so, as far 
as the exertions of the people have tended to that point. 
During the last seasons, (fall and winter,) we have been 
compelled to purchase not above half the horses and mules 
which we have usually purchased from Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Tennessee. The attention of our people has been turned 
to raising mules, and our success in producing that very 
valuable animal has been beyond the expectations of the 
most sanguine. Great, however, as has been our success 
in rearing mules, as well as horses, yet it has been by no 
means so rapid as our increase in raising hogs. From the 
most accurate data which I have been able to obtain, I am 
well assured that not near one half of the usual quantity of 
Kentucky and Tennessee pork has been purchased the last 
season. Indeed I am much inclined to believe, not more 
than a third or even a fourth. 

As to beef, 1 think I may say the same. We, however, 
have been in the habit of getting most of what we do not 
raise, of this article, from the upper districts of this State, 
and the upper counties of North-Carolina. 

Of sheep there has been a very considerable increase, 
though less of those than of other live stock. This is to be 
regretted extremely, for we all know they are not only im- 
portant as to their flesh, which is most savoury and whole- 
some, but are becoming every day more important on ac- 
count of their fleeces. 1 believe, however, there are more 
difficulties to be encountered in rearing sheep here, than 
any other useful animal. The tenderness and delicacy of 
their constitutions, the difficulty in finding grasses and other 
food appropriate and congenial to their prosperity, and the 
constant danger they are in on account of being assailed and 
killed by dogs, are among these difficulties. In attempt- 
ing to increase my stock of this very useful animal, I have 
been environed with unexpected difficulties at almost every 
step, some of which I have just mentioned. To insure success, 
I provided inclosures and pastures, some of which I found to 
dry to produce the necessary herbs and grasses, and some too 
wet to agree with their constitutions, for it seems that a damp 
atmosphere is very injurious to them. In some parts of the 
plantation they were infected with a very mischievious bur, 
vulgarly called the cuckold-bur, the bad consequences of 
which upon the animal, as well as the wool, every one 
knows. There is one fact very remarkable and full of in- 
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struction in this matter. It is this—that although I have been 
taking every pains to increase my flock, (except that of pro- 
curing a regular shepherd,) | have met with but little suc- 
cess, whilst others who have let their sheep roam at will in 
the woods, with little or no caution, have been far more suc- 
cessful. From this I draw the inference, that confinement 
and a limited space to range in, are not so congenial to the 
nature of the animal, as the unlimited range of the woods, 

where, on the heads of branches and along streams, they 
pick tender herbs and grasses better suited to their appe- 
tites and vigorous growth. In confirmation of this idea, if 
I have been correctly informed, the flock of Mr. Breithauht 
flourished more on the branches of horse-creek, in the wild 
piney woods, than in his old fields and pastures at home, at- 
tended by a regular shepherd and dogs. I wish it under- 
stood, however, that I am only giving my limited experience 
and observations upon this subject, for I am far from as- 
serting that there may not be adopted a system of pastur- 
age and grazing, upon valuable grains sowed down for the 
purpose, which may be more successful in raising and in- 
creasing this valuable animal, than any plan I may have 
seen adopted in this neighbourhood or district. We all 
know that we have eaten from the tables of the independent 
planters on the Congaree and Savannah rivers, as fine mut- 
ton as we have met with in any part of the United States. 
This fact would indicate that sheep of the finest kind are 
raised by these gentlemen, but whether to the extent which 
would make their fleeces valuable as a market production, 
I should be glad to be informed. It is pretty evident that 
there is information as to the management of their flocks in 
the possession of these gentlemen, which, if imparted us, 
would be of undoubted benefit to the public generally. 

As to the production of neat cattle and hogs, as already 
intimated, I doubt whether there can be any where a more 
congenial climate than that of the upper and middle coun- 
try of South-Carolina. Upon this subject | speak from ac- 
tual observation, and therefore with perfect confidence. The 
planters and farmers success in these productions will be 
only limited by their industry in raising provender of all 
kinds, and their suitable and judicious distribution of it 
amongst the cattle and hogs. I emphatically say, proven- 
der of all kinds, for Providence has most kindly ordered 
that even our poorest lands will produce abundantly two 
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kinds of provisions, the immense value of which has not 
been half attended to, or half realized in the country. Every 
man of observation will at once perceive that I mean peas 
and sweet potatoes. If we raised these in far larger quanti- 
ties, instead of the other more exhausting crops to our land, 
our condition would be betterred quite beyond the expecta- 
tions of the most sanguine. | defer for another article some 
remarks on these valuable productions. 

The same observations which apply to the best kinds of 
live stock just mentioned, will for the most part apply to that 
most valuable ofall animals, the horse. Examples in abun- 
dance have been given in the upper, and especially in the 
middle country, which evince that no region in the known 
world is better calculated to produce finer animals of this 
description. Among other successful adventurers in this 
way, I need only mention Singleton, the Taylors, the 
Richardsons, Hampton, &c., of the middle country. Some 
years ago the improvement in the blood of horses received 
a strong impulse from Shark, Dragon, Dictator, Bedford, 
Dare-Devil, Sertorius, Gallatin, and other renowned ani- 
mals we had in our part of the country. From various com- 
bining causes, this spirit of improvement seemed for a while 
to subside. Now, I am gratified to add, it is again awa- 
kened, and the country will shortly reap the undoubted 
benefits arising from it. 

I much doubt whether the foregoing incoherent remarks 
are worthy of your attention. If, however, you think so, 
they are at your service. 


Very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
ELDRED SIMKINS, Sen. 
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PART II. 


REVIEW. 


Art. I.—An Essay on the History and Cultivation of the Euro- 
pean Olive Tree. 


So valuable has the olive proved to Europe that it bas long 
been considered a desideratum to introduce it into the United 
States. It is considered as one of the most valuable of the pro- 
ducts of that continent, and from all antiquity has been held in 
the highest repute. Several attempts have been made to propagate 
it among us, but with what success our readers are informed by 
the several communications which have appeared in our journal. 
The little success which has attended these efforts, has not been 
owing to any unfriendliness of our climate to the growth of this 
tree, but to the difficulty of propagating it. Should we be able to 
overcome this, we may yet witness olive yards of considerable 
extent adorning our plantations, for it not only withstands 
the severity of our winters as far North as this place, but attains 
a considerable heighth, and yields its fruit at times, in consi- 
derable quantities. The modes we have pursued may be 
found not to be the best for propagating it, and others may yet 
be discovered which may prove more certain; and perhaps it 
may be found advantageous to form plantations of the American 
olive, (Olea Americana,) and ingraft the European variety on it. 
At any rate we ought not to be discouraged, but repeat our at- 
tempts. 

The writer of the essay which we are now about to examine, ié 
an American, resident at Paris, and it was written for Michaux’s 
North American Sylva, and has since been published in a pam- 
phlet form. The first sixteen pages are occupied with notices of 
this tree, which are of but little interest; passing these by, we 
will at once enter on our subject, and extract what relates to its 
propagation, culture and manufacture. 


“The olive accommodates itself to almost every variety of soil; but it 
shuns a redundancy of moisture, and prefers loose, calcareous, fertile lands 
mingled with stones, suchas the ae of Attica and of the South of France. 
The quality of its fruit is essentially affected by that of the soil; it succeeds 
in good loams which are capable of bearing corr, but on fat lands it yields 
oil of an inferiour flavour, and becomes laden with a barren exuberance of 
leaves and branches. The temperature of the climate is a consideration of 
more importance than the nature of the soil, as all the varieties of the olive 
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dread the extremes of both heat and cold. Neither do they delight in very 
low, nor in very elevated situations, but rather in gentle declivities, with an 
exposure adapted to the climate, where the fresh breezes, playing among 
the branches, may contribute to the health of the tree, and to the fineness 
of the fruit. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the delicacy of its complexion, the olive is extremely 
tenacious of life. hen the trunk has perished by frost or by fire, it sprouts 
anew; and we are assured that if a bit of the bark, with athin layer of wood, 
is buried in the earth, it becomes a perfect plant. 

“In this respect the olive isthe polypus of vegetables. It is multiplied by 
all the modes that are in use for the propagation of trees: by sowing the 
seed, by layers, by slips, by a of the root, and by sprouts separated 
from the trunk or from the roots of the parent stock.” 


An account of the method of forming nurseries from the seed 
follows, but as few ever attempt this mode, we need not enter into 
minute details, and it will suffice for us to say, that ripe fruit of 
the finest varieties are to be selected, and the stones after being se- 
parated from the pulp, are cleansed in an alkaline solution. They 
are sown in March but do not appear before October, during which 
time the ground must be kept clear of weeds, and watered dur- 
ing the summer months. ‘lhe third spring they are to be trans- 
planted, and must be set at a distance of three feet each way— 
here they are to remain two years longer, when they will be large 
enough to be ingrafted, and “ at the end of five years they may 
be transplanted to the olive yard.”’ All of the common modes of 
grafting can be successfully practiced. ‘‘ Grafting below the sur- 
face is attended with this advantage, that when the trunk is de- 
stroyed, a generous progeny springs from its base.” 

The practice most generally pursued and which certainly has 
expedition and ease to recommend it, is to propagate them by 
slips, and for this purpose— 


“A smooth, thriving sprout or branch, one or two inches in diameter, is 
cut into pieces twelve or fifteen inches long, which are carefully set, with- 
out wounding the bark, in ground prepared as for the seed. They are plac- 
ed at the distance of three fect, and at such a depth that three inches only 
appear above the surface. To encourage the tormation of roots, the larger 
end, which is committed to the earth, should be smeared with a composition 
of mould and animal manure, ani the end which is exposed to the air should 
be protected by a covering of clay. Cuttings of the roots, also, buried in 
an inclined position in trenches four inches deep, will sprout in the course 
of a year; a few months later the feebler stocks are plucked up, and the 
more vigorous ones are left at the distance of three feet. Another easy 
resource is found in the shoots that spring up round the base of an old olive, 
or from roots laid bare and wounded for this purpose. 

“It is necessary, in every case, to ascertain the point at which the original 
stock was ingrafted. The offspring is invariably identical in its nature with 
that part of the parent tree from which it was separated; it requires grafting, 
therefore, if it was detached from a point below the insertion of the gu, 
or from a tree which had not submitted to this process. 

“All these operations are performed at the close of winter or the opening 
of spring. The length of time which the young plants should remain in 
the nursery, varies with their size and strength; but it rarely exceeds four 
or five years. During this period the ground should be kept mellow and 
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clean, and occasionally watered in the summer, if the season is dry. But 
this indulgence should not be prodigally bestowed: vegetable as well as 
animal and moral life, is susceptible of habitude. For this reason it is also 
an important precept in the formation of nurseries, to select a soil analogous 
to that in which the trees are to reside. If the young plant is lavishly sup- 

lied with nutritious juices, its pores become distended, its fibres gross, and 
its vegetation luxuriant. Superfluous enjoyments easily become necessa- 
ries of life; hence, when it isremoved to a different scene, and condemned 
to struggle for existence in an ungrateful soil, it loses beart and perishes 
where it might have been long-lived and fruitful if its temperment had been 
hardened by early privation.” 

* * * « « 


‘When the nurselings are arrived at a proper age, the next step is to trans- 
plant them to the olive yard. The task of preparing the ground for their 
reception should be begun immediately after the harvest. Holes or trenches, 
at least three feet wide, are dug, and left mouldering till the close of 
winter, which is the season for transplanting the olive. The stock and prin- 
cipal branches are lopped, and the wounds are covered with clay; but as 
much of the roots as possible should be preserved, with the earth adhering 
to them. When the trees are carried to a distance, which may be done with 
the precautions that are used for other fruit trees, they should be set during 
several hours in water, before they are replaced inthe ground. Mellow, 
fertile mould should be spread upon the bottom of the holes, and thrown 
first upon the roots, among which the earth should be lightly forced, though 
it is not useful to render it compact, nor to heap it about the trunk. A co- 
pious watering follows, and is repeated in the course of the season, as the 
weather, and the health of the plant may require. 

The oliv , arrived at an advanced age, may be transplanted in the 
same manner as the young tree. In general, whatever vegetable is to sup- 
port this trial, the most important precept is, that the earth be widely broken 
up and minutely subdivided, so that the roots may be placed in their natu- 
ral position, and that their first efforts to extend themselves a not be em- 
barrassed by compact masses, which they penetrate with difficulty, and from 
which they derive a scanty subsistence. 

The olives should be planted at such a distance that they may not interfere 
with each other, and that every portion of the soil may contribute to their 
nourishment. In meagre lands trom which no other produce is exacted, 
eighteen or twenty feet are enough; but in vineyards or corn lands they 
may be thirty-five or forty feet apart. Cato assigns twenty-five or thirty feet, 
which, as a mean term is sufficiently exact. In warmer climates, certain va- 
rieties attain such dimensions as to require a space of sixty or seventy feet.’ 


The management of the olive yard is next considered. The 
usual routine is to till between the trees with a plough, and to 
dress near the roots with the spade. Once in three or four years 
the olive yard is manured, but as most species of manures prove 
injurious to the flavour of the olive, although the product is greater, 
it is recommended to manure moderately every year, and we 
should rather suppose from the superior flavour of the oil 
made from those trees grown on calcareous soils, that lime 
would be one of the most valuable manures, and ought to 
enter largely into all composts, which may be used. Vegetable 
substances are preferable to animal as a manure for these trees, 
and sea water is used with great benefit in Spain, where it is 
poured upon the roots of the trees. ‘ But the finest manure is 
the offals of the fruit that has been pressed, and the washing of 
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the utensils and the oil vessels. The manure is best applied in 
the fall of the year, as it then becomes more intimately blended 
with the soil, and proves more beneficial to the trees. When 
manure cannot be had in sufficient abundance, the growing of 
green crops, for the purpose of ploughing them under, is recom- 
mended. A caution is here given not to keep the roots too warm 
during winter, which would occasion a premature growth in the 
spring, and might be the cause of severe losses. To preserve 
an even temperature, it is recommended to heap the earth about 
the base of the trees. The pruning of the olive tree has not as 
yet been reduced to any fixed rules, but may be considered as go- 
verned by those general principles which are applicable to trees 
in general. The product of the tree consists of oil and the pickled 
fruit. ‘The best mode of preparing the latter is thus given: 


“ They are gathered in the beginning of October, and the finest of them 
are selected and thrown into a weak solution of soda or potash rendered 
caustic with lime [In this solution they remain eight hours, till the pulp 
ceases to adhere to the stone: they are then steeped duringa week, in pure 
cold water, daily renewed, and are afterwards transferred to an aromatic 
brine. Such of them as are destined for the tables of the luxurious, are ta- 
ken out after a certain time, deprived of the stone, in place of which is sub- 
stituted a caper or a bit of truffle, and closed up in bottles of the finest oil. 
In this manner they are kept palatable for two or three years. The sweet 
olive of the ancients, which was eaten without preparation, is said to exist 
in the kingdom of Naples.” 


Nothing now remains to be considered but the gathering of the 
fruit and extracting of the oil, and these are matters of the great- 
est importance, especially the gathering of the fruit; and the ob- 
servations which follow are worthy of the serious consideration 
of the cultivator, as on his determination may depend, whether 
his trees shall bear a crop every year, or only every alternate year. 


“The proper reason for gathering the olives for the press, is the eve of 
their maturity, which varies in different climates and in different varieties 
of the olive, but which is easily distinguished by the colour of the fruit. Two 
powerful considerations should engage the cultivator not to delay the olive- 
harvest. We have already observed that the produce of this tree is alter- 
naternate; the phenomenon, it is true, is more uniformly witnessed in some 
varieties than in others; but it might be assumed as a constant character, if 
it was not proved by experience to depend upon accidental causes. It has 
been attributed to the injury sustained by the trees in beating off their fruit; 
but it is not observed in some places where this practice prevails, and is con- 
stant in others, where it is discarded. It has also been ascribed to injudi- 
cious pruning; but it is witnessed alike in olive-yards pruned in the most 
opposite modes, and in those that are unconscious of the knife. The little 
fruit that is borne in the year of repose is also of an inferior quality. Some 
other explanation must therefore be sought, and a satisfactory one is indi- 
cated by Pliny, in the continuance of the fruit upon the branches after its 
maturity: Herendo, enim, ultra suum tempus, absumunt venientibus alimen- 
tum. This cause, which is generally admitted by vegetable physiologists in 
France, bas been developed by Olivier in a memoir presented to the Econo- 
mical Society of Paris. Evergreen trees, and among them the olive, put forth 
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the young shoots that are to bloom the succeeding year, not in the spring, 
like trees with deciduous leaves, but at the close of summer; and the buds 
are prepared during the autumn and the beginning of winter. Ifthen, the 
tree is overladen with fruit, this second growth is prevented, and the 
hopes of the following seasun are precluded; or if the fruit is left too long 
upon the branches, it diverts the juices which- should be employed in the 
preparation of the flower buds. At Aix, where the olive-harvest takes place 
early in November, it is annual apd uniform; in Languedoc, Spain, Italy, &c. 
where it is delayed till December or January, it is alternate. The quality 
of the oil, also, depends upon gathering the fruit in the first stage of its ma- 
turity. It should be carefully plucked by band, and the whole harvest 
completed, if possible, in a day. To concoct the mucilage, and al- 
low a part of the water to evaporate, it is spread out, during two or three 
days, in beds three inches deep.” 


The process for extracting the oil as well as the machinery, is 
extremely simple. We extract all that we find in our author on 
the subject. 


“The oil-mill retains nearly its primitive form ; it consists of a basin rais- 
ed two feet from the ground, with an upright beam in the middle, round 
which a massive mill-stone is turned by water or by a beast of burthen. 
The press is solidly constructed of wood or of cast iron, and is moved by a 
compound lever. The fruit, after being crushed to a paste, is put into sacks 
of coarse linen, or of feather-grass, and submitted to the press. The virgin 
oil, which is first discharged, is the purest, and retains most sensibly the taste 
of the fruit. It is received in vessels half filled with water, from which it 
is taken off and set apart in earthen jars. To separate the vegetable fibres 
and other impurities, it is repeatedly decanted. When the oil ceases to 
flow, the — is taken outand brokenup. As the sacks are returned to the 
press, boiling water is shed over them, and the pressure is redoubled, till 
every particle of the oil and water is extracted. The mixture is left in a vat, 
from which the oil is taken off as it rises to the surface. This oil, though 
less highly perfumed, is nearly as fine as the first, and is usually mingled 
with it. The offals of the fruit are sometimes submitted to a third process: 
in a basin into which a rill of pure water is admitted, they are ground anew ; 
the skins and mucilagenous particles floating on the surface are drawn off 
into reservoirs, and the shells are preserved for fuel. The utmost cleanli- 
ness is necessary in making the oil; with the nicest economy in the pro- 
cess, which is finished in a day, it amounts in weight to nearly one-third of 
the fruit. The mean produce of a tree may be assumed, in France, at ten 
pounds, and in Italy at fifteen; but single trees have been known, in the 
productive season, to yield three hundred pounds. ‘ 

“The kernel of the olive affords an oil, the mixture of which with that of 
the pulp is said to injure its flavour and to hasten its rancidity. A machine 
has, in consequence, been invented for bruising the pulp without crushing 
the stone; that the arguments for its adoption have not prevailed over 
the established usage, is no proot of their unsoundness; more convincing 
evidence is found in the exquisite quality of the oil of Aix.” 


Some miscellaneous observations on the value of the olive, and 
its introduction into the United States, (occupying nine pages, ) 
concludes the essay, but we find nothing new, or sufficiently in- 
eresting in these pages to make them worthy of extraction. 
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Art. I1.— Remarks on the Culture and Uses of the Many-stalked 
Mulberry, (Morus Multicaulis,) by M. Perrorrer, Agricultu- 
ral Botanist and Traveller of the Marine and Colonies.* 


In a few years the culture of silk in the United States is des- 
tined to assume an importance which few at present attach to it. 
The many experiments which have been made, conclusively 
prove, that it may be attended to with profit in almost every sec- 
tion of our extended country, and its culture need only be limited 
by the demand for it. We at present import into the United 
States a very large amount of silks, but this state of things will 
not long remain so, and instead of importing, we shall soon ex- 
port, the raw material at least, if not silk in its manufactured state ; 
and as the American has been pronounced in France to be of a 
superior quality, we anticipate an early and steady demand for it. 
Two circumstances have prevented its receiving more attention 
than it has hitherto done, the one was the want of a market for 
the*coceons, and the other, the limited quantity of food which 
could be procured for the worms. ‘The time and labour bestowed 
in reeling the cocoons and manufacturing them into thread, is 
handsomely remunerated, yet as it is a new business and un- 
derstood by very few, most of those who had engaged in it would 
have preferred to have merely produced the cocoons, and left the 
other parts of the process to those who understood and made a 
profession of it. ‘This obstacle is now removed by the establish- 
ment of an office for their purchase at Philadelphia.t But the 
other is a much more serious difficulty, and which time alone can 
obviate. There are immense quantities of the wild mulberries 
scattered over the whole face of the country, but even were all of 
these collected into plantations, they would be very far short of 
supplying the present demand ; and in addition to this, the silk pro- 
cured from the common mulberry, is inferior to that obtained from 
the white, which renders it desirable to propagate the latter as ra- 
pidly as possible. Much time must necessarily elapse before this 
can be accomplished. The introduction, therefore, of the many- 
stalked mulberry tree into the United States, promises to be of 
great importance to all of those who wish to form large silk es- 
tablishments. It is a native of China, and was introduced from 
Manilla into France in 1821, by M. Perrottet, and into the Unit- 
ed States the last year by Dr. Felix Pascalis, of New-York, and 
Gideon B. Smith, Esq. of Baltimore. 


“The characters which essentially distinguish this mulberry from its con- 
geners, are those which result, Ist, from the remarkable property which its 
roots possess, of throwing up numerous small flexible stalks without forming 
a principle trunk; 2d, from the great length which these stalks assume ina 


* Translated from the Annals De Fromont, by H. A. 8. Dearborn, Esq. 
for the New England Farmer. 
t Vide ‘Establishment for Cocoons,”’ page 
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very short time; 3d, from the remarkable developement which the thin, ten. 
der and soft leaves speedily acquire, and the promptitude with which they are 
renewed. Their length is often eight inches and their width about six. 
They arepetiolate, cordate, accuminate, dentate towards their summit. mark- 
ed with nerves and appear curled on the surface ; 4th, and lastly from the ex- 
traordinary facility, with which the stalks and young branches strike root, as 
cuttings, without particular care, even before they have acquired a complete 
nee consistence. This last property appears to us, evidently, to be caus- 
ed by the numerous whitish lentule with which the sta!ks and branches are 
covered; a very apparent characteristic, and wh ch seems to us to offer a 
certain means of identifying our species, independently of those which we 
have enumerated. The floral organization of this mulberry is as follows. 

‘Fach male flower has a calix of four concave, oval membranous leaflets ; 
four stamens, with filaments accompanied with a tridentate appendage ; the 
anthers sagittate and bilocular. 

“Each female flower has an ovary terminated by two divergent styles; 
the ovary is unilocular, containing a single pendant seed, which is frequent- 
ly blasted or imperfect. 

“Among the number of mulberries now cultivated by the Chinese, for 
the education of silk worms, the Morus Multicaulis appears to Fe the most 
esteemed of all, not only from the facility with which it is propagated and 
grows, but still more from the essentially nutritive property which the leaves 
possess. We have been enabled to verify this important fact during the five 
years which we passed at Senegal. Our observation’ tend to prove, that 
when this species shall be sufficiently multiplied in Furope, a preference 
will be given to it, for the education of silk worms, over the white mulberry, 
(Morus Alba,) which is now generally employed.” 


He here details several experiments which he made in Senegal, 
on feeding the silk worms on the leaves of this variety. They con- 
sumed them with great avidity, but the cocoons were not as heavy 
as those of Europe, owing, he thinks, to physical causes of the 
climate, rather than that of food. An experiment has since been 
made in France, rom which it appears that worms fed on leaves 
of the many-stalked mulberry, produced cocoons rather heavier 
than those fed on the white mulberry. 


“ Besides the advantages which we have above named, we may still add, 
that they are admirably calculated for forming regular plantations; that 
they can be placed very near without an injurious effect ; and by headin 
down the stalks, annually, near the ground, a rich vegetation is produce 
with a complete developement of vigorous branches and leaves; and finally, 
it is easy to multiply them by thousands, from the roots, in the course ofa 
year, and to form vast and regular plantations of them the second. But a 
few years then are sufficient to obtain considerable fields in full vigor, sufii- 
cient to support an immense ae of silk worms, and that with the great- 
est facility, asthey are reproduced in a manner almost indefinite.” 


The culture is given in the following extracts :— 


“The many-stalked wens wef generally accommodates itself to all kinds 
e 


of soil; but we have remarked its vegetation was most vigorous, and the 

roduce of leaves most abundant, when placed in a friable, light, rich soil. 
ts long and tender roots absorb with avidity the nutritive salts of the earth ; 
and besides, its imperfectly ligenous branches being vety porous, equally ex- 
— the facility with which they pump up the humidity of the earth and 
eave itdry. Our observations in this respect, induce us to believe, that the 
developement of the numerous branches and leaves of this shrub is aceele- 
rated in proportion to the frequency and regularity with which the soil is 
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impregnated with humidity. The form of the leaves also varied, according 
to the nature of the soil; they are and cordiform in a rich soil, but 
small, eliptical and without the heart d indentation at the base, in a 
dry and urid soil. The branches are filled with fructification in this last 
named soil, which rarely happens in the first. It appears expedient, then, 
that plantations of this mulberry should be made upon a humid, rather than 
a dry soil, to obtain in all respects a satisfactory result ; fora too great quan- 
tity of water does not appear to have been injurious to it, even when the 
roots have been often covered; on the , it is the situation in which 
the leaves are more completely developed. Moving the earth between the 
plants with the hoe and spade at proper times, has an excellent effect upon 
this shrub ; it facilitates, in a singular manner, the formation of new root- 
lets, and consequently increases the number of sponglets, or absorbing 
mouths. 

‘It not being natural for this mulberry to grow tall or to form any trunk, 
properly so called, regular plantations can be formed of it without difficulty, 

y planting the shrubs at a distance of six or eight feet from each other—a 
space sufficient for the extension of the branches, to facilitate the re and 
for collecting the leaves. This Jast operation is so much facilitated by the’ 
flexibility of the stalks, that a child is sufficient for furnishing the food of a 
large establishment of silk worms. 

“In order that the developement of the principle stalks may be completely 
effected, it is nece to suppress all those which do not present the aspect 
of a vigorous constioatiie as which, trom their ex cessive numbers may be di- 
rectly injurious to the others. The stalks can also be annually headed down, 
at will, to a certain height, with the view of producing a new and more vigo- 
rous vegetation. This method practiced at Senegal, has generally produced 
satisfactory results. 

‘«We have already remarked, with what singular facility this mulberry 
can be propagated. In factit only requires to insert a cutting a few inches 
into the earth, and in a short time roots are produced, with a considerable 
developement of young shoots. The numerous plants which are already 
disseminated in the divers climates of Africa, America and Europe, bave 
been all produced from the two individuals which we procured at Manilla.” 

* * * * * 


“The manner of making cuttings of this mulberry is not difficult; it is suf- 
ficient to cut the branches into pieces eight or ten inches long, at most, and 
always to leave on the part destined to be put in the ground, good buds, 
and especially one at the end; for although the roots are formed without 
the aid of this organ, it is not less true, that their developement is much more 
prompt, when the scions are provided with it. It is not necessary to leave 
more than one bud on the upper end of the cutting.* 

‘Prepared in this manner, the cuttings should be placed in a moist and 
rich soil, and a shaded situation—that is to say, so covered as to protect 
them for some time from the rays of the sun, which might otherwise occa- 
sion too great atranspiration. It will be beneficial to water them slightly, 
from time to time, so as to keep the soil constantly refreshed, without being 
too wet. It would, perhaps, be advantageous, in an European climate, to 


* “Tn confirmation of this advice, we insert the ee goose 
which M_ Loinseleur-Deslongchamps, has communicated. This shrub is 
not only produced in the common mode, by cuttings, but cuttings with a 
single eye take with facility, which offers a great advantage in rapidly mul- 
tiplying this plant. Cuttings with a single eye, which had but just been 
planted, when I read a note on this subject, in the meeting of the Hor. Soc. 
on the 17th .of June. had almost all made shoots eighteen or twenty inches 
long by the end of October, and some of them had obtained a length of three 
feet, and one of four.” 


VOL. TlIl.—wNo. 10. 69 
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cut the scions in March and plant them in a warm bed, without being cover- 
ed with glass, but merely with mats. We think this method will advance 
the plants, and render them stronger before winter. The movement of the 
sap will indicate, the most certainly, the period for making cuttings. 

“ Another mode still easier of multiplying this mulberry, is by suckers, or 
layers. As it throws up numerousstalks, it is only necessary to heap up the 
earth about them, to make them produce roots,.and there is nothing to pre- 
vent their being laid down, on the contrary they present an advantage in 
doing it, as new stalks are formed at the base of those laid down, which rise 
vertically and immediately replace them.” 





SELECTIONS. 


Art. 1.—Specifeation of a Patent for an Improvement in the 
the making or manufacturing of Raw or Brown Sugar, from 
the (‘ane Juice, or from the Sirop made therefrom. Granted 
to Wm. A. Arcunatpo, Sugar Refiner, of the City of New- 
York, April 19, 1830. 


[FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. ] 
(Continued from page 494.) 


This improvement consists in concentrating, or converting the 
saiii cane juice into sirop, or sugar, in wooden vessels; which 
wooden vessels may be made of any convenient shape or size; 
in preference made of well seasoned white pine, fitted up and 
arranged in the interior with a copper pipe of a dimension suited 
to the size of the vessel which may be deemed convenient for the 
operation ; or with a copper or other metallic vessel in the form 
of a globe, or in any other form calculated to receive and retain 
steam, and impart the heat thereof to the juice, or liquid, by 
which it is enveloped. But I do use in preference wooden ves- 
sels in the form of tubs or tanks, of a round shape, hooped with 
iron, fitted in the interior with one or more rows of copper pipe 
placed horizontally, either lying close together or at a small dis- 
tance from each other, which pipe I do beud in a cireular form 
so as to occupy and fill up the whole of the interior surface of the 
bottom of the tub, except a small space in the centre, in which 
space I do fix a valve with a rod attached thereto, for the pur- 
pose of drawing off, or allowing the liquid to escape. This pipe 
is connected with the steam generator, and fitted with cocks to 
allow the steam being let on to boil the juice or liquid, and stopt 
at pleasure, which any engineer or coppersmith can arrange. 

Now for the purpose of boiling or concentrating the cane juice 
into siropor sugar, I do use three or more of these wooden vessels, 
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or tubs, placed one above the other, on wooden frames, so as to 
admit of the liquid being conveniently and freely drawn by a cock, 
or valve, into the lower one, which I do use as a concentrator, 
the others operating as evaporators. And I do by preference ar- 

range the pipes of the aforesaid conce: trator, so that both rows 
are close together, lying upon the bottom of the tub; while those 
of the evaporators are raised six or eight inches above the lower 
one, in order more equally to distribute the heat of the steam in 
the liquid; the lower end of this pipe I do pass through the bot- 
tom or side of the tub, so fixed as to prevent leakage at the hole 
through which it passes, at the outer end of which pipe, in each 
tub, I do fix a cock, to allow the condensed steam to escape; and 
I do declare that in order to boil with economy and advan- 
tage, I do make use of the same steam that is employed to work 
the engine, that is to say, I do use steam generated by the same 
fire that is employed to produce steam for the engine, although 
steam generated in any way would answer. ‘The aforesaid tubs 
may be arranged and placed in any way most convenient for ope- 
rating ; and the steam should be of a high temperature, such as 
is produced from steam of 40 or 50 lbs, to the inch, or upwards ; 
the higher the temperature the more rapid the operation, and the 
better the effect upon the sugar. 

In order to supply the tubs with juice, I do conduct it from the 
receiver, by means of a wooden or other spout; the juice being 
converted iato sugar, is drawn off into a cooler, and then traus- 
ferred to moulds or hogsheads. 

I now proceed to state the advantages to be derived from boil- 
ing the cane juice in wooden vessels, instead of, as is now done, 
in those of metal; and these advautages are, first, the cheapness 
vith which they can be made, and the ease and ecomony with 
which they can be arranged and set. Secondly, their great su- 
periority over metallic vessels in retaining heat, causing a con- 
siderable saving of fuel, and the rapidity of boiling resulting 
from wood being a nonconductor of heat, consequently not 
allowing any portion of the heat imparted to the liquid from 
the steam to escape, but confining the whole of such heat to the 
liquid. Thirdly, the absolute impossibility of burning the sugar, 
which by the ordinary mode of boiling almost invariably occurs, 
from the heat of the vessel. Fourthly, their seldom or never 
wanting to be renewed, and hardly ever needing to be cleaned, 
whereas the vessels now used, not only require to be frequently 
cleaned, at great trouble and loss of time, but often crack or 
break, by which the planter is retarded in his operation and suf- 
fers great loss. 

I claim under these my letters patent, an exclusive privilege 
in my improvement, which consists in boiling cane juice into si- 
rop, or sugar, in wooden vessels. 


WM. A. ARCHBALD. 
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Description of the Apparatus referred to in the foregoing Speci- 
fication. 


A, A, receivers for the juice from the mill, serving as clarifyers. 

BB, copper pipe for heating the juice. 

C, general steam conductor, leading from the steam boiler. 

D, D, spouts to lead the juice from the clarifyer to the evapo- 
rators. 

E, evaporator. 

F, cock connected with the worm in one of the evaporators. 

G, concentrator. 

H, H, cocks connected with the pipe of the clarifyers. 

1, cock to draw the juice from the evaporator to the concen- 
trator. ‘The evaporators may be multiplied to any convenient 
number. 1 


Note.—T he pipe in the clarifyers may be perforated with small 
holes, but it would be preferable to lead the condensed water off 
by a cock, instead of perforating the pipe. 
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Art. I.—Abstract of a Specification of a Patent for an improve- 
ment in the making or manufacturing of what is usually termed 
Raw Brown Sugar, from the Juice of the Cane grown, or 
cultivated in the United States. Granted to Wm. A. Arcu- 
BaLp, Sugar Refiner, City of New- York, April 19, 1830. 


[FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. ] 


The improvement in the manufacture of sugar, consists in a 
mode of cleansing it of its molasses, after granulation, and 
imparting to it a colour desirable for brown sugar, which is to be 
effected in the following way. 

The sugar being sufficiently boiled, and cooled to the proper 
degree of temperature, is transferred into moulds, instead of into 
hogsheads, each mould containing from eighty to a hundred 
pounds. After it has become sufficiently hard, the moulds are ta- 
ken into a room of a suitable temperature, generally a little above 
summer heat, the stoppers are then withdrawn, the sugar pierc- 
ed, and placed to drain; at the expiration of about twenty-four 
hours, the cleansing process is commenced in the following man- 
ner: the crust of the sugar is broken, and all the hard part known 
by the name of foot, dug out; a certain quantity of cane juice, 
previously boiled to a proper density, and allowed to become per- 
fectly cold, is then poured upon each mould, about a gallon is 
usually employed ; this operation is three tmes repeated, at inter 
vals of about twenty-four hours. The density given to the sirop is 
about thirty-two degrees of the pese sirop, of Beaume; great pre- 
cision is not required in this particular, and it should vary ac- 
cording as the sugar may have been high or low boiled. If at 
the expiration of twelve hours the sirop has not descended into 
the sugar, the surface should be again broken, and the loose su- 
gar stirred up with the sirop; a small quantity of milk-warm wa- 
ter may also be added, mixing and combining it well with the 
sirop; the sugar also should be again pierced. At the end of 
three or four days after the last application of the sirop, one or 
two of the moulds should be emptied to ascertain whether the su- 
gar is sufficiently cleansed ; if not, the operation must be again 
repeated upon all the sugar of the same day’s boiling. It is then 
to be left to dry in the moulds until fit for the market. 

The sirop which has been employed as above, may afterwards 
be converted into sugar, either by mixing it with the cane Juice, 
or with the molasses drained from the sugar upon which it has 
operated, and then converting the mixture into sugar, or it may 
be converted into sugar alone, as may be found most convenient 
Iu either case it may, in its turn, be subjected to the cleansing 
process. 

The difference in this process as above described, and such as 
have been formerly used, is thus stated. ‘The process which the 
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patentee has applied to raw sugar, has hitherto been confined to 
refined sugar. The refiners invariably employ granulated, and 
generally white sugar to compose the sirop, which they clarify 
by the use of expensive materials, and at considerable labour. 
Great loss is consequent upon the employment of sugar in this 
way, sometimes to the amount of fifty per cent. as it is diminished 
in quantity and deteriorated in quality. In the present process, 
instead of expensive granulated sugar, simple sirop, which has 
never been made into sugar, is used, and suffers no diminution 
or deterioration. ‘There is a marked difference, therefore, in the 
two processes, first in the employment of sirop which is only in 
progress towards the formation of sugar, instead of sugar actual- 
ly formed; and also in its application to brown, instead of to re- 
fined sugar. This consequently is deemed a new application of 
the process, producing new and valuable results. 

The negroes in some of the colonies have been in the practice 
of pouring what they term liquor, upon the sugar in hogsheads, 
but it is notoriously a bad practice, injuring the article, and caus- 
ing it to be rejected by the grocer. This liquor is, generally, a 
thin hot sirop, often poured on in a_ boiling state, which melts 
the grain of the sugar, descends but a few inches below the sur- 
face, concretes, and forms a dark solid mass, producing great 
loss, and should it even drain through, it mixes with the molasses, 
and is sold as such. The present process varies materially from 
the foregoing, and depends for its success upon this circum- 
stance; a thick sirop, in a cold state, is applied to the sugar in 
moulds, it being impossible to operate to the same advantage in 
hogsheads. 

‘My improvement consists in cleansing, or improving what is 
generally termed raw brown sugar, made from the juice of the 
cane cultivated in the United States, by employing for that pur- 
pose cold sirop, made from cane juice, of a density suited to the 
sugar to which it is applied.” 

The first specification in this series explains the method of pu- 
rifying and preparing the cane juice; and the second relates to 
the wooden vessels, &c. employed for concentrating it. 





Arr. III.— Asparagus. 
[FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER. ] 


Among the earliest and most valuable productions which the 
opening spring presents for our use, is that nutritive and healthy 
plant Asparagus. 

It is really a subject of regret, that it should be so universally 
acknowledged as a great Juxury, and on every account be so de- 
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sirable—and yet not be more invariably had, and conveniently 
placed near the door of the cultivator for family resort. 

There seems to be but one reason that can with any degree of 
satisfaction be assiguved for this, and that is, the supposed intri- 
cacy, labour and expense of bringing forward what has been 
termed an Asparagus bed. The fact is, that most works on ag- 
riculture, are so loaded with the requisites for a good bed, that it 
is not to be wondered at that some repugnance is had, and some 
delay suffered in the undertaking. 

It is believed that in our climate at least, most of the trouble 
and expense is needless ; and that a good and productive bed 
may be had in so cheap and simple a manner, that many who 
have been discouraged by the expense as well as the art and mys- 
tery of the process, will no longer be so influenced. 

But your readers have a right to expect some satisfactory rea- 
sons for this undertaking before they engage in it. 

The comparative results of several experiments will be stated 
herein, and some few observations submitted to the good sense of 
your readers, that they may draw their own conclusions and go- 
vern themselves accordingly. 

Oue of my predecessors, in about 1765, from a wish for the 
convenience of a good asparagus bed, as well as a strong im- 
pression of the difficulties of having a good one, set about it in 
earnest. 

By all report, there was trenching or deep digging, paving with 
bricks at the bottom, a layer of manure low down and much more 
dug into the soil. This certainly became a good bed, and it was 
always so considered. 

In about twenty-five years, or 1790, its decay was very ob- 
servable, and it soon dwindled away to little or nothing. 

For some years the privation was submitted to. But in 1800, 
a new bed was made with the same labour and expense, except 
the paving. This too proved a good bed. It lasted ubout the 
same time with the preceding, and some two or three years since 
was allowed to grow to grass. 

About twelve years ago, whilst the last mentioned bed was in 
full bearing, I was led to think that much of the trouble might 
be avoided in the process and preparation for its culture. A piece 
of ground was taken on the same farm, of a deep rich soil. After 
a common corn crop was taken off, the land was ploughed and 
manured in the usual course. Holes were then dug tweive to 
fourteen inches in depth, and about the same distance apart, and 
two or three shovels of compost manure was mixed with a part 
of the earth. The roots of a year’s growth were then inserted at 
about six inches in depth. This bed has flourished, and been 
thought as productive as any whatever. I, at the same time, 
with a view of « more full and fair course of experiments, took a 
piece of land in another place of opposite character, being a thin 
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light soil, and adopted a like course, and the result has been 
equally favourable. The only difference to be noted, was that 
the latter was more early in coming forward from the nature of 
the soil. 

However rare it may be, that there is any over cultivation or 
preparation of soil for any vegetable production. It would seem 
here to be the case. The old forms appear to have been kept 
up, and to have discouraged a more general diffusion of this va- 
luable plant. 

Doctor Dean, in his husbandry, has somewhat simplified this 
this matter, but not sufficiently. The proposed mode of placing 
at six, eight and nine inches is quite too near. The duration of 
ten or twelve years, is a mistaken one; it lasts with us double 
that period. 

The management of the bed may be given in a very few words. 
In the fail of the year, itis important to cover it with horse ma- 
nure; in the spring it should be raked off aud the bed hghtly 
forked over so as not to touch the roots. 

If the bed from frequent weeding becomes low, it may be rais- 
ed with dock mud to advantage. This produces no weeds, while 
the saline particles are favorable to its growth. Where this can- 
not be had, any rich loam may be taken. Three years is agreed 
in as the most eligible period of cutting. No reason is perceived 
for supposing it a marine plant. The lightness of the hull, con- 
taining the seed, often may place it at high water mark, where 
it may thrive well. Iam, &c. 


J. WELLES. 


Arr. I1].—Remarks on the treatment of Swine, read before the 
Farmer’s Society in the town of Florida, N. Y. November 
1828; by Dr. S. Reynoups. 


{Communicated from the N. Y. Farmer and Horticultural Repository. } 


The man who undertakes forming as a profession, with a view 
of maintaining and securing a competence for his family, should 
keep constantly in mind, that his profits are made up of trifling 
items, which he must assiduously attend to, and collect in their 
proper season. In no part of his business is this fact more evi- 
dent than in raising and fattening swine. 

In this town, where grain of every description always brings 
a good price, I have long ago been convinced that we cannot ad- 
vantageously make pork for the Albany or New-York markets. 
The farmers to the West, where Indian corn is cheap, can now, 
assisted by a canal, afford to undersell us. Yet notwithstanding 
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this, we must raise many hogs and make large quantities of pork, 
for our own use, and that of the mechanics who reside among 
us—and the great question is, how is this to be done with the 
least expense, or with the greatest nett profits ? 

To be able satisfactorily to answer this inquiry, we must be 
well acquainted with the nature and habits of the animal we are 
about to fatten—for that treatment which would be proper for 
any other domestic animal, would not be so for the hog. They 
bear confinement better, and furnished with a dry bed and suffi- 
ciency of food, very soon become reconciled to their prison, how- 
ever narrow the limits. . 

There is do class of animals which abound with greater or 
more distinct varieties, than the hog. ‘They have become natu- 
ralised to all the climates of the globe, 


“ Differing in all and yet in all the same.” 


Every where offering to man a salutary food and a delicious re- 
past, upon the most reasonable terms; for they ask nothing more 
than that we should 


“« Feast well the animal we doom our feast, 
“ And ’till we end the being make it blest.” 


In accordance to this, the skilful farmer will never permit his 
hogs to complain of hunger, or languish for want of drink. While 
the pigs are emall and obtain their sustenance from the sow, he 
takes care that she is well fed with milk and other nutricious food, 
and when they become larger, should they grow clamerous or 
unruly, he will not starve them in the sty, or punish them with 
yokes. 

Of all expedients for keeping swine out of mischief, to which 
slovenly farmers have recourse, that of yoking them is certainly 
the most absurd and unprofitable—to say nothing of the cruelty 
that usually attends it. Ifthe yokes are loosely put on, they are 
very so@n off, and all the labour and noise expended, without the 
least benefit. On the other hand, if they are heavy and tightly 
put on, the poor auimal is doomed to perpetual distress; he can 
neither walk nor lie down with ease; his neck is galled, becomes 
inflamed and swells, and although he may for a while eat his 
scanty allowance, it is quite impossible for him to greow—pain 
and want of rest occasion a fever, and the fever emaciation, and 
unless the yoke is seasonably removed, the death of the ill-fated 
animal soon follows. 

If the yoking of swine is a needless cruelty, and improper, 
so is the praetice of worrying and tearing them with dogs—-but 
this is attended with such evident and immediate injury, that 
very few farmers permit it upoa their own hogs, reserving this 
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dreadful severity for those which are turned into the highway for 
the purpose of living and preying upon their neighbours. This 
aloue, if there were no other reasons, should deter every prudeit 
man from permitting his hogs to run at large in the streets. But 
this is not all, here they are constantly exposed to be bruised, 
run over, and killed by horses and carriages; but should they 
escape, they can derive very little benefit from the scanty pasture 
afiorded iu the highway; the natural grasses which grow here, 
are usually short and always hard and wiry, and quite unfit for 
this species of animals, for as they cannot ruininate or chew their 
food a second time, their digestive organs act feebly upon it, con- 
sequently the labour of procuring a meal, is scarcely compensat- 
ed by the nourishment it affords. 

Hogs, (like ail other creatures) require a certain quantity of 
food to supply the constant wants and wastes of animal life—all 
that they eat beyond this is converted into fat, and neatly and 
securely laid up in the adipous cells, for their own and our future 
benefit. Why should we then stint them in their meals or com- 
pel them to labour that is worse than useless? Their almost in- 
satiable appetite will cause them to eat and thrive upon the coars- 
est garbage, if that can -be obtained with ease and abundance 
But if we would fatten them, they must be supplied with clean 
nutricious food. Filled with this, all their wants are satisfied, 
they lie directly down and sleep soundly, until a desire for food 
awakens them; this they should find without delay or much la- 
bour. Only notice for a moment their form and peculiar orga- 
nization, and you will see most plainly, that it was never the in- 
tention of nature they should plough or work in any other way. 
The more they exercise, the more they must expend of that oil in 
which all their riches consists, and which at rest they would trea- 
sure up. It is therefore a great mistake and went of economy, 
to confine hogs in the sty and leave them a single hour unsatis- 
fied with food. If their troughs are properly made and fixed, 
they will not waste whatever you may give, although they may 
not devour the whole immediately ; nor will they cloy 6r sicken 
like the ox by having too large a mess. In a short time their 
appetites return, and the remainder is devoured with the same 
avidity asthe first. It is this inate and insatiable desire for food, 
that renders the hog so extremely useful to man. 

That kind of hogs therefore, which have the greatest appetites, 
joined with the earliest disposition to fatten, are the best. There 
is a small kind lately imported from China, and now fed by Mr. 
Storm in New-York, and Mr. Dun in Albany, which more than 
any other that I have seen have these requisite qualities in per- 
fection. 

The small grass breed so common about this town, are also a 
valuable race, and deserve more particular attention than has 
hitherto been given to them. They have a peculiar relish for 
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clover, and will fatten considerably upon it. I bought a pig of 
this kind about a year ago; it had been confined in a pen, and 
there half starved, and although four months old, weighed no 
more than forty pounds. Last winter it was kept in the sty and 
fed with the refuse of the kitehen. In the spring a ring was put 
into his nose, and he was turned out to feed in the orchard, where 
the clover was fresh and abundant—when the apples began to 
fall he feasted upon them. About the middle of September, I be- 
gan to feed him on old corn; this was boiled and fed to him free- 
ly, vet did not prevent his eating clover and apples. About the 
15th of October, he was shut from the orchard, but permitted to 
run at large in an adjoining pasture, until a few days, when he 
was killed, and declared by an experienced butcher to be the fat- 
test hog he ever saw. The hairs on his belly swept the ground 
as he walked. He measured more than six feet wound the breast, 
and the meat only weighed 418 Ibs. 

This at $6 per hundred, is $25 

The lard not included with the carcase, 3 


$28 

I not know the exact quantity corn he consumed in the last two 
months, but as he had always a good appetite, should estimate it 
at least ten bushels: this might be worth $5—all my other char- 
ges against him, could not be more than $5, including the pur- 
chase money. I have then you see, a nett saving of $18 ; a boun- 
tiful return for all my care and expense! 

Had the same treatment been given to a hog of the long-legged, 
long-nosed. breed, the result [ am quite certain, would have been 
been very different. But, gentlemen, when you have selected 
the best breed, when you have fatted them in the best manner, 
and when you have killed and brought them into your cellar, you 
have not done aélthat is necessary to make their flesh palatable, 
and to give it that fine and exquisite relish, of which it is so pe- 
euliarly susceptible. As it ts usually laid down in many families, 
it is worth but little; and before that time of the year arrives, 
when it should be the principal meat upon every farmer’s table, 
it becomes rusty and ill-flavoured, if not absolutely spoiled and 
lost. Pork is perhaps the only flesh that improves by salting, 
and grows better by the means taken to preserve it. 

Before the carcase has become entirely cold, it should be 
smoothly and skilfully cut up. The chine and ribs should be 
nicely separated from the sides, and the sides from the shoulders 
and hams. The sides intended for summer use, must be packed 
alone in a cask—cover the bottom of this an inch deep with 
coarse salt, then putin a laying of the sides firmly pressed down; 
next fill all the crevices, and level the surface with more salt; in 
this way alternately, put down all your sides with the salt, and 
finish the work by throwing upon the top a peck of salt, and as 
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much cold water as will cover the whole. Laid up in this man- 
ner, your summer meat will be safe and good, until wanted for 
use ; but the shoulders and hams must be treated very differently, 
or they will be too salt, dry and unsavoury—put these in another 
cask, pack them as close as possible, without any salt, and then 
cover them with a pickle made in this manner: To every galion 
of hot water, put one pound and a half of salt and half an ounce 
of saltpetre—if the weather is cool, this may be put upon the 
meut as soon as the salt is dissolved; take care that you have 
enough to cover every part of it. Here your hams may live five 
or six weeks, then take them to the smoke house, having a care 
that they are not made too warm while smoking, for this would 
injure them much. To prevent any danger from this, let the 
sinoke be made with corn-cobs: when they are smoked to your 
liking, take them out, and those intended for summer use, should 
be neatly and closely sewed up in a coarse cotton or linen cloth, 
in such a manner that no fly can have access to any part of them, 
then dip the hams so covered into a very strong lye of wood 
ashes, and immediately return them to the smoke house, or hang 
them in any other dry and cool place. Here they will be safe 
from the depredatious of insects, and when wanted upon the ta- 
ble, will be found a luxury. 





Art. V.—Observations on the means of preventing and reliev- 
ing the accidents and diseases, to which farmers are particu- 
larly subject; by James Mease, M. D. 


[From Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. } 
(Continued from page 500.) 


Chilblains.— Are often preduced from exposure of the hands 
and feet tothe cold, and then to the heat of a fire. In some per- 
sous they are occasioned by unavoidable exposure to the daily 
change of temperature in the open air, and in the house. Vari- 
ous remedies have been prescribed for this troublesome disease. 
It is often removed by bathing the parts affected in cool water, 
twice or thrice daily, and keeping them in it until the itching and 
pain are allayed. They are then to be covered with a warm 
stocking orglove. In others, the application of spirits of wine, 
svap linament, or a strong solution of alum, or of strong vinegar, 
or of a mixture of equal parts of oil of turpentine and balsum 
copaiva; a mixture of two parts of camphorated spirit of wine, 
and one of lead water; or a mixture of one part of tincture of 
Spanish flies, with six of soap linameant, in different cases have 
afforded relief. The means of preventing are, to avoid the 
ca:ses mentioned The complaint is often produced by expo- 
sure of the feet to partial draughts of cold air from a door, while 
the body is immersed in the warm air of the upper region of the 
room. 





PART ITI. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Silk Establishment at Philadelphia.—The silk establishment begun by Mr. 
d’Homergue, in Philadelphia, is said to be doing even better than was anti- 
cipated. All that is wanting is plenty of cocoons. Reelers are learning 
the art successfully, and a good deal of beautiful silk has been already ma- 
nuiactured. No doubt is entertained of the complete success of this im- 
portant enterprise. [the atmosphere and the waters of this vicinity appear 
to be admirable adapted for it. The present season will prove by actual 
results, of which it is expected the public will be enabied to judge, that silk 
may be rendered a new and lucrative staple for this country, bardy second 
to cotton in the facilities of its capital. Twenty years hence it may be as 
unportant an export as cotton.—Am. Sentinel. 


Persian method of managing Silk Worms —The Asiatic method of manag- 
ing silk worms, is far preferable to that formerly practised on the Aktourba, 
where much time and expense were wasted in feeding the silk worms with 
gathered leaves, which soon decayed, and rendered the frequent shifting 
of their beds necessary. The Persian or Boukharian rears his mulberry- 
trees, to about six feet high, which they attain in four or five years, 
he then begins to lop their tops and branches, which are given to the insects, 
as seon as they have sufficient strength, by placing them gently on their 
beds. By this means the shoots remain fresh and succulent, and the worms 
devour them even to their woody fibres, so that no part of the nutritive foli- 
age is wasted. As these insects are every day supplied with food, the leaf 
branehes gradually form a kind of wicker work, through which the impuri- 
ties pass, so that the chearful worms preserve the requisite cleanliness with- 
out trouble to the cultivator, and speedily obtaia a vigorous state. In this 
manner they are continually supplied with leaves, till they prepare to spin, 
when small dry brush-wood is placed in all directions over the leafless 
branches, on this the worms spin their silk. ‘T'wo persons, an adult, who 
lops the branches, and a child who collects them, are thus enabled quickly 
to procure food tora great number of silk worms. 

The mulberry-tree, in our climate, produces new shoots twice in every 
summer. ‘These shoots acquire, in the same year, the firm consistence of 
wood. In Persia and Boukharia, where the summer is longer, and vegeta- 
tion more vigorous, the shoots may be even cut twice ayear. The tree, by 
this method of cutting. always remains low, and produces a greater number 
of young shoots from its trunk, as well as from its branches every subse- 
quent vear. 

By stripping them of their leaves, however, (on the contrary) many 
branches wither, and not only the buds are lost, and much foliage wasted ; 
but the worms receive less nourishment, as the leaves sooner decay. It 
has been remarked, in ‘the silk establishment near Aktourba, that the worm, 
when compelled by necessity, eats the leaves of the Acer Tataricum, which 
resemble those of the mulberry tree.—Professor Pallas’ Travels. 
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Voracity of Insects.—The amount of leaves eaten by the caterpillars pro- 
duced from one ounce of eggs, is upwards of 12/0 Ibs! A single silk worm 
consumes, within thirty days, about 6U,U0U times its primitive weight —l. 
£. Farmer. 


Stall Feeding.—One ot the quickest and most certain methods of fattening 
cattle in the stail, is by feeding with bran and linseed oil mixed. the propor- 
tion two pecks of bran a day, divided into thre feeds; aud a haif pint of oil 
to each feed, mixed well for small cattle; the proportion to be increased 
for large.—Lambert’s Treatise on Farming. 


Délichos tetragonélobus is a most valuable agricultural plant; as, when 
sown about November, December, or January, it covers the ground with 
a dense mass of vegetation, effectually securing the soil trom the action of 
the snu, and affording a most nutrious pasturage to cows, who devour it 
greedily when penned upon it, giving an increased quantity of milk, and 
enriching the ground both with their manure, and with the quantity of un- 
consumed vegetable matter which they tread into the ground. The plant 
flowers about July and August, and if sown near that time, flowers and dies 
viibout any luxuriance of growth. The pods resemble those of the Stizo- 
Id}>oium pruriens, but want the stinging pubescence. They are, however, 
When young, often mistaken for this last, and eradicated in consequence. 
The young beans resembie Windsor beans. and are excelient for the table; 
but as they advance to maturity they become unwholesome, and produce 
disorders of the stomach and bowels.—Gard. Mag. 


Making Butter.— Butter is made from cream or milk by the chemical union 
of the oxygen or vital air of the atmosphere with those materials. [fa churn 
were pertectly air tight, butter could not be produced within it for want of 
oxygen, which composes about one-fifth part of the air with which we are 
surrounded. ‘The more free the access of air, other things being equal, to 
the contents of the churn, the svoner butter is manufactured. 

A knowledge of these facts induced Mr. John Mears, of Dorchester, to in- 
sert a small tube in the top of his churn, extending several inches above said 
top, and descending as far below it as is practicable, without impeding the 
motion of the dasher. This tube was open at top, closed at bottom, but gave 
acess to air by means of a perpendicular slit from near the top of the churn 
to near the bottom of the tube. The consequence of this improvement waz 
the accelerating and facilitating the production of butter, by about one half. 
—WN. E. Farmer. 


Profitableness of Bees.—Mr. FessenpEn,—Noticing the account in the last 
New-England Farmer, of the produce of Mr. D'Wolf’s Bees, in Bristol, (R. 
I.) Lam induced to offer you the following statement of the produce of three 
hives on the farm of Mr. Parker at Charlestown Neck—the bees were under 
my care a part of the summer. 

The three hives of bees in question produced six swarms, from two of 
which, placed in Beard’s Patent Hives, was produced 40 |bs. of pure honey, 
besides leaving enough in those hives for wintering the bees—the 40 Ibs. of 
honey were sold at wholesale at 25 cents per pound, producing $10—and 
leaving the whole stock of nine swarms on hand, (seven of which, unfor- 
tunately are in the common old fashioned hives which can give no return 
of honey this year, excepting the usual supply for breeders another season. ) 
‘The above nine swarms wiil now sell readily at an ayerage of $8 each, pro- 
ducing $72, which, with $10 for the honey, is equal to $82— the produce of 
the three original hives of bees, in one season. 

EBENEZER BEARD. 


Charlestown, Sept. 7, 1830. 
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Strawberries. —J. Buel, Esq. states in a communication to the Albany Ar- 
gus, that he picked a pail of strawberries in his garden, which had an ave- 
rage circumference of three inches each. Some of them were four inches, 
and one tour and a quarter inches. Sixty three, divested of their hull, 
weighed a pound. They are the Methven strawberry, and were procured 
in I=25 from the London Horticultural Society. Of another kind, the 
Dowton, procured at the same time, the berries are frequently 43 inches in 
circumference.—Amer. Farmer. 


Assafetida.—It is one of the very useful objects of the present day to in- 
troduce new vegetables. In the travels of Captain Pottinger, in Beloochise 
tan and Sinde, [ remember he speaks highly of the Assafcetida plant, as a 
vegetable which is eaten stewed, having the appearance of a cauliflower, 
and held in very high esteem, so much so as to cause quite a scramble in the 
market, when brought down from the mountains. One cannot fancy any 
thing very good to be made out of any thing bearing an alliance to the As- 
safetida of our Pharmacopeias, but from Captain Pottinger’s account it 
would seem otherwise. [ have not the book to refer to, but [ pertectly re- 
collect it contains something to the effect Lhave stated [ have no doubt 
the Horticultural Society will send out a mission to Persia to perfect their 
knowledge of this esculent, and I shall be glad if they get their first hint 
from your very amusing and useful publication.— Gard. Mag. 


Slaked Lime Manure.—The season has now arrived when farmers are pre- 
parin< to sow their winter grain. The writer of this article has experienced 
the efficacy of slaked lime, as a manure on ground that was entirely worn 
out, producing nothing but five-finger leaves and weeds. The ground was 
tilled, and 4) bushels to the acre was spread over it. It was seeded with grain, 
and timothy and clover were sown at the same time. It yielded me a fine 
crop. | mowed the same five years without adding any manure. The second 
manuring was still more efficacious, when sixty to eighty bushels was used. 
Forty bushels is as much as ought to be used the first time. I know ofa 
farm in New-Jersey, in a lime stone county, completely worm out. The 
most that could be obtained for it was 315 per acre. I presume the pur- 
chaser would not now sell it for $50 per acre. It is entirely renewed by 
lime, and it is a pleasure to look over it. 

The advantage of using lime is, you insure to yourself a certain crop, un- 
less the season is very unfavourable. Ground which has not yielded wheat 
for many years now produces fine crops. In one instance, forty-five bushels 
per acre has been produced this season. Your grain of every kind will be 
at least double—in many instances treble. Your pastures will be very abun- 
dant—you may double and treble your stock of cattle. Ifyou have more 
pasture than you want, plough under your clover—it will mellow and very 
much enrich your ground. The farmer will then reap abundantly, and the 
old cry of poor crops will be silenced. A FARMER.—Amer. Far. 


Chlorida of Lime.—This has been found by Mr. Alock to be an excellent 
disinfectant. Of the chloride of soda he thus speaks: 

“The chloruret of oxide of sodium, in common with that of lime, has 
been shown to possess the valuable property of destroying the most putrid 
effluvia arising from animal substances, even when these efiluvia are ditfus- 
edtoa considerable extent in the surrounding atmosphere: it bas also the 
property. when applied to the substances giving off these effluvia, of arrest- 
ing or destroying the progress of putrefaction. Not only does it possess this 
power with regard to de»d and detached animal substances, but in those 
distressing forms of disease in which a part or parts of the living human bo- 
dy become dead and putrid, whilst vet attached to the contiguous tissues 
which preserve their vitality, it has the inestimable power of speedily ame- 
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liorating this most loathsome condition, by destroying the putrid odour 
emanating from the dead portions; and it moreover generally arrests the 
further progress of decomposition, and promotes the more speedy separa- 
tion of the dead parts from the living, than can be obtained by ordinary 
means. It very often is capable of changing the nature of malignant. cor- 
roding, and destructive sores, into the condition of simple ulcers: in many 
ulcers, not malignant, it is capable of greatly hastening the cure. In short, 
though not an infallible remedy, it is capable under the guidance oi medi- 
cal and surgical skill, sound judgment and experience, of alleviating, and 
often of totally removing some of the most distressing and loathsome diseas- 
es to which animals are liable; diseases which too often, uncontrolled by 
remedies previously in use, have hurried nunierous victims to untimely 
raves. 

If the chloride of soda be thus useful in human surgery it will not, proba- 
bly, be quite inert in the quadruped. We have used it with manifest advan- 
tage in a case of fistulous withers, the putrid stage of distemper in dogs, and 
ulcerations of their lips and gums. 

A French veterinary surgeon, M Lard, in the spring of 1805, cured a glan- 
dered horse with it. And another military veterinary surgeon, M. Etienne, 
was most successful in arresting the progress of several diseases among the 
troop horses at the barracks of Moulins. The bad forage and situation of 
this place subjected the horses to attacks of glanders and farey. Every at- 
tempt to arrest these maladies proved abortive, until M. Etienne used the 
chloride ofsoda. He diluted the solution of the chloride with twenty-four 
times its weight of water, and bathed the ulcers with it. and injected into 
the nostrils. The defluxion rapidly decreased, and in thirty-five days the 
animals returned to their work. The usual means of treating these diseases 
were continued at the same time, but these were perfectly ineffectual be- 
fore the chloride was used.— Veterinarian. 





